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SPRING’S HARVEST 
Economy is the watchword! If spring 
days are to be happy days for school 
executives there must be a substantial 
saving. The Mimeograph way to save is 

an important way. It provides office 

forms, examination sheets, maps, note- 
book data and all the hundred other 
needed duplications in speediest fashion, 
easily, and at low cost. Let us show you 
how it can best serve in teaching and saving. 

Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see 

classified ’phone directory for nearest branch. 
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VARITYPER- CHANGEABLE TYPE 


TYPISTS are 
now becoming 
VARITYPISTS 


With the introduction of the 
Varityper, the new business writ- 
ing machine, and its adoption by 
many leading corporations and 
executives, secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are finding greater variety 
in their work and added pride in 
the production of better typing. 

The Varityper improves the 
quality of all office typing and 
broadens the field of usefulness of 
typewritten matter. Its exclusive 
features—changeable type and 
variable spacing—make it possi- 
ble to produce on one Varityper 
the work that would require a 
dozen ordinary machines. 





Any typist can acquire her 
normal speed on a Varityper 
within the same time and with no 
more difficulty than is involved 
in changing to any other make of 
machine. The Varityper occupies 
the same space as an ordinary 
typewriter, is mechanically sim- 
pler, several pounds lighter. 


The Varityper is the modern 
writing machine and no school of 
business practice is complete with- 
out instruction and practice work 
on the Varityper in its course of 
study. 


VARITYPER, Ine. 


Chrysler Building New York 
Telephone: VA nderbilt 3-2590 


Varitypers are used by many leading 
corporations including 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY - GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC - JOHNS MANVILLE - IN- 
TERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY - CHRYS- 
LER MOTORS - NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINE. 


VARITYPER: variapie spacin 
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A Liberal Education in the Law Applying to 
Business Problems 


Elements of Business 
Law 


Business Law Cases 


Answers to Business 
Law Cases 


I:very important principle is presented in 
Elements of Business Law, a single volume. In- 
volved legal phraseology has been eliminated to 
make the study simple and interesting. [Each 
principle is clearly stated, and set up in bold face 
type, followed by explanatory matter in con- 
trasting type. When your students review the 
subject they will need to concentrate only upon 
the principles. 


Business Law Cases presents summaries of 600 
cases which have been adjudicated by the high- 
est courts of the land. The questionnaire affords 
a ready means of reviewing the entire book. 
Other features include a Glossary of Legal 
Terms, a Guide to Authors, and reference to the 
law reports wherein the cases are reported in 
full. If you wish to combine the text-book 
method with the case-book method you will find 
Business Law Cases a splendid companion vol- 
ume for Elements of Business Law. 


The judicial opinions, Answers to Busmess Law 
Cases, are in a separate volume from the actual 
cases, making it possible for you to use the cases 
in oral recitation and written work with the as- 
surance of securing independent work on the 
student’s part. The answers illustrate clearly 
the methods of reasoning pursued by the judges 
in reaching their decisions. 


Students find the study of law a_ fascinating 
procedure when it can be done in this manner. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 


( ) Elements of Business Law 
( ) Business Law Cases 
( ) Answers to Business Law Cases 


Address 


School 
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Walton Publishing Company, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ince I lent him my pen 
it has never been the same!” 


Often said, but NOT of Parker Duofold 


Don’t lose people’s good will by borrowing their pens. Unless the pen is a 
Parker Duofold, your hand is apt to foul the point, or change its action. 
Don’t expose yourself. That may often cost you many times the price of a pen. 

But there’ll be numerous occasions when you’ll have to borrow if you 
don’t own this sure-fire Parker Duofold. For ordinary pens never seem to 
work when you need them most; while all Parker Duofold Pens — even the 
Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5, as well as the Seniors at $7 and $10— 
are built to stand up to our Guarantee for Life! 

Takea few minutes to stop at the nearest pen counter and pick the Duofold 
that fits your hand to a ‘‘T.’’ You’ll be prepared then for any emergency — 
even for lending— gracefully. For no style of writing can foul, distort, or 
alter Parker’s miracle Duofold point. Still it writes as easily as you breathe 
— with amazing Pressureless Touch! 

Parker’s large-scale production makes a big difference in your favor when it 
comes to value. Even the Duofolds at $5 have 22% to 69% more ink capacity 
than some pens of other makes priced 50% higher. 

Yet none has Parker’s stylish, balanced, streamlined design —‘‘ America’s 
Shapeliest’’—or Parker’s Invisible Filler and Patented Clip that lets the pen 
set low and unexposed in the pocket. 

The only guarantee you’ll need for life is the name on the barrel —‘‘Geo. 
S. Parker — DUOFOLD.”’ Accept none without it, if you want the real 
thing. Avoid the borrowing habit. 


Pa rker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE + $5 + $7 + $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 


BORN! An Ink that 
keeps a pen Clean! 


And dries 31% 
quicker than average 


Parker’s new Quink is the result 
of 3 years of research and 1022 
formulas. Entirely new principle 
—dries in 3% seconds by pene- 
tration of paper. Yet Quink re- 
sists evaporation, hence keeps 
pen point moist and ready. Also 
contains a solvent that removes 
from pens the residue of other 
inks. It is 9999/100% fluid—hence 
free from sediment. 


Parker’s 
QUINK 


Two types — Per- 
manent or Wash- 
able. Get bottle 
from any dealer, 
or write us for 
30,000-word sup- 
ply, free. 

‘Lve Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany 
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This is conspicuously evident in the 
modern machine method of teaching 


typewriting. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System saves 


a semester — and increases efficiency. 


Ir your budget demands economy—let 


us tell you how this can be done. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


Educational Division - 206 Graybar Building 
New York City 





Real economy does not entail 
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Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp., Graybar Bldg., New York 

Please send me information on the Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting. 
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HE glory of our 

scientific achieve- 
ments in all phases of 
our modern life is not 
chiefly in the marvelous things accomplished but 
rather in the METHOD OF THINKING AND 
WORKING employed. This method of thinking, 
typical of present-day scientists, is known as scientific 
method, which is described by Almack as “a mode of 
applying logical principles to the discovery, confirma- 
tion, and elucidation of truth. Method is also used to 
signify pursuit of knowledge, while scientific is used 
to signify expert. The expert pursuit of knowledge, 
then, comes as nearly defining scientific method as is 
possible in a few words.”' Each and every business 
teacher should have understanding and appreciation 
of the nature and significance of scientific method in 
the building of our Western civilization. In terms of 
this new age of science, business teachers should 
frankly and intelligently face the challenge, IS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION REALLY SCIEN- 
TIFIC? 

It is common knowledge that the teaching material 
of business education has hardly begun to be carefully 
tested in the light of actual occupational requirements 
of the various types of best American business con- 
cerns, both large and small in size. 

Bookkeeping teaching material, for example, has 
not yet been subjected to large-scale and long-time 
research in terms of thoroughgoing job analyses. The 
interest of teachers has been chiefly centered in meth- 
ods of organizing and teaching the subject. An ex- 
tensive occupational evaluation of bookkeeping teach- 
ing material is probably too much to expect of in- 
dividual business teachers. A professional organiza- 
tion of such teachers, with needed financial support, 
should undertake a project of this nature. The limited 
study which Strumpf made of the duties of book- 
keepers suggests the nature and significance of ex- 
tensive investigation which is needed to bring book- 
keeping teaching material and instruction in line with 
best occupational standards. Such a research study 
is not primarily a responsibility of publishers of 
bookkeeping textbooks ; it is definitely a responsibility 
of professional organizations of business teachers. 

While more large-scale and long-time research has 
been made in shorthand teaching material than in 
bookkeeping teaching material, hardly more than a 
good beginning has been accomplished. The Charters 
and Whitley’s “Analysis of Secretarial Duties and 
Traits” is by far the most extensive job analysis which 
has been made in business education (at a cost of 
several thousand dollars), and yet no extensive re- 
conditioning of shorthand teaching material has ever 
been made on the basis of this study. Again, an in- 
vestigation of this kind on a large-scale and long- 
time plan is appropriately the task of a professional 
organization in which a group of leading business 
educators with needed financial support can under- 
take the work. 

In addition to the gigantic task of appraising short- 
hand teaching material on the basis of job analyses, 


Is Business Education 
Really Scientific? 


‘John C. Almack, “Research and Thesis Writing,” 
p. 57. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 


IN OUR OPINION 





there is the difficult, complex problem of scientifically 
weighing the comparative strength and weakness of 
different shorthand techniques or systems (manual 
and machine) in serving as efficient means of handling 
oral and written communications in office and report- 
ing situations. Although the profession of business 
education should greatly value the research efforts of 
publishers of shorthand systems to make their sys- 
tems as efficient as possible, still business educators 
should ultimately set up their own research laboratory 
that they may be in a strictly professional position to 
deal independently with the relative merits of the vari- 
ous manual and machine systems. 

It is to be expected that the profit-making nature 
of the publishing companies, perfectly proper as that 
profit-making is, will tend to make it impossible for 
such companies to be practically free of bias and to 
deal with the whole problem of manual and machine 
shorthand with an open mind. Even with teachers 
themselves who are trained in particular systems, this 
necessary openness of mind in making a really scien- 
tific appraisal of the various shorthand systems may 
prove a difficult task; although it would seem that 
business teachers, not imbued with the profit-making 
element, should be able to approach the problem with 
less bias and more openmindedness. At any rate, un- 
til they can do this, they have not become real scien- 
tists, and business education has not become a true 
profession in a new scientific age. : 

What is said about rigorously testing different 
shorthand systems by the scientific method, indepen- 
dently of the publishing companies, should be said 
with equal emphasis and frankness about different 
systems of bookkeeping, typewriting, office practice, 
and other kinds of textbook material. All business 
teachers will appreciate that the profession of busi- 
ness education has barely begun to be truly scientific 
in its evaluation of the content and techniques of 
business subjects in terms of best and typical business 
practice, on the one hand, and of pupil individual dif- 
ferences in different types of schools, on the other 
hand. 

Our large business concerns, equipped as they are 
with their own research laboratories, and obliged to 
deal in a market of sharp competition in which tech- 
nological improvements are constantly being made, as 
in the automobile industry, naturally tend to be much 
more scientific in their attitude toward improvement 
than do business educators. The latter, doing their 
teaching mostly apart from constant changes in busi- 
ness practice and procedures needed to meet ever new 
conditions of doing business, and tending to get their 
teaching materials and methods molded into definitely 
organized plans, which prove successful in formal 
classroom situations, naturally grow complacent in the 
security of their successful plans. If the same busi- 
ness teachers were removed from their formal class- 
rooms and put into the training schools of business 
concerns themselves with the request to adjust the 
content and methods of their teaching subjects to the 
continual changes in office practice and procedures, 
such teachers in such an environment would probably 
much more quickly and much better acquire the mean- 
ing of science and of scientific method. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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FACILITY 


in the Use of English 
Now Demanded by 


Business Houses 


Progressive 


is thoroughly taught in 
HOTCHKISS & DREW’S 
NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Price, $1.16 


EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE of under- 
standing people and of using methods of | 
approach in business letters which will win 
their favorable response. 


TEACHES clearly the necessary elements of | 
good English, including diction, sentence | 
structure, and punctuation. 


EXPLAINS the most important forms and 
usages of business in a way that will help 
the beginner to understand and perform the 


DISCUSSES 


routine duties of a business office. 








the various types of business 


correspondence,—claims and adjustments; 
collection letters, applications, sales letters» 


and follow-up letters, all 


selected models. 


illustrated by 


CONTAINS interesting chapters on Advertis- 
ing, on Reports, and on Business Narrative 
which reflect the latest and most approved 


ideas on these fundamental subjects. 


PRESENTS much valuable help to the student 


in the 


Appendix 


including legal points 


in correspondence, commercial abbrevia- 
tions, antonyms and homonyms, technical 
business terms, etc. 


AUTHORS: Gerorce Burton Hortcukxiss, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of Marketing, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and CreLt1A ANNE 
Drew, Ph.B., Instructor in English, High School of 
Commerce, New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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| YOU HAVE 
A WIDE CHOICE OF PROBLEMS 


in 






20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 





The complete text has 383 Questions for Class 
Discussion . . . 303 Illustrative Problems . . . 242 
Laboratory Problems 53 Supplementary 
Problems ... and 1022 Supplementary Discussion 
Problems (in Teachers’ Manual). 


With this choice of problems, you can take care 
of individual differences of students. You will 
always have an adequate supply without pre- 
paring new ones. 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 







Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the same 
thing . . . rooms with or without meals. . . 






*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*Abed or at your service table enjoy a delicious 
Tray Breakfast . . . WITHOUT CHARGE... 
in the privacy of your own comfortable room while 
you glance through your morning paper . . . then 
wonder as all our guests do—how we hap- 
pened to move your home to the 


CAROLINA CREST 


North Carolina Ave. near 
Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows. 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, MANAGER 

















Special Winter 
Rate:— 


$3 per day 
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ESSENTIAL STEPS IN 
CONSTRUCTING COMMERCIAL 


TESTS 


By E. G. Blackstone, Ph. D. 


Head, Commercial Teacher Training, University of Iowa 


DISCUSSION of this topic 

seems timely because of the 
rapid development during the past 
few years of objective (7) tests in 
the various commercial subjects. 
The number of such tests is some- 
what startling: probably a score for 
typewriting, lesser numbers for 
shorthand and bookkeeping, and a 
few each for junior business train- 
ing, commercial law, and other sub- 
jects. Probably it would be relative- 
ly easy to collect a hundred or more, 
although not all of them have been 
published and put on the market. 

The stimulus of the movement in 
general education for use of objec- 
tive tests in place of the older essay 
type examinations was perhaps felt 
to apply particularly to business sub- 
jects, because they are sometimes 
thought to lend themselves readily 
to objective measurement. The 
contests in typing and stenography 
which were long sponsored by the 
publishing and office-equipment con- 
cerns were already in existence and 
provided a stimulus for more tests. 
Bookkeeping tests, sponsored by a 
certain publishing house, were con- 
structed somewhat later, and be- 
cause of their excellence and their 
novelty were found to be effective 
instruments for stimulating sales. 
Other publishing houses found it 
necessary to meet competition by 
preparing similar —instruments— 
sometimes without adequate under- 
standing of the problems involved, 
if they be judged by the types of 
tests produced. Meanwhile gradu- 
ate students, commercial directors, 
and teachers were preparing. still 
other tests, until the number has be- 
come surprisingly large, probably in- 
cluding more different tests than can 
be claimed for any other single high- 
school department. 

Such expansion should not be 
criticized too severely even though 
some of the tests contain glaring 
faults which are gleefully pointed 
out by experts in test construction. 
It is an unavoidable part of any pro- 
gram of growth, and probably re- 





flects no more on commercial edu- 
cators than the early forms of tests 
in elementary subjects and intelli- 
gence tests of earlier days reflect on 
their makers. If we continue, how- 
ever, to turn out faulty tests in the 
present period of refinement, we shall 
deserve criticism. It is the purpose 
this article, therefore, to point out 
some of the essential steps in the 
construction of tests; points which 
may not be disregarded if criticism 
is to be avoided, and if the greatest 
possible contributions are to be 
made. 

It is not deemed necessary to set 
forth the manifold uses of good ob- 
jective tests for the literature of the 
last decade is full of discussions of 
such uses. It is better perhaps to 
point out some common fault in the 
existing tests and to attempt to 
show how such faults may _ be 
avoided. 

Common Faults 

1. Lack of reliability. Due to 
the extensive time and cost required 
for giving tests and to the some- 
what elaborate statistical procedures 
involved, many test makers have 
never determined whether or not 
students will make approximately 
the same scores on second trials of 
a test. Reliability may not be as- 
sumed; it must be proven. 

2. Validity. Due to the difficulty 
of securing adequate criteria, test 
makers have often failed to deter- 
mine whether or not a test measures 
what it is supposed to measure. 
Merely to put arithmetical calcula- 
tions into a set of test questions 
does not necessarily provide for 
testing in arithmetic. It may be a 
reading test instead. 

3. Form of question.  True- 
false questions have met with much 
criticism and might well be avoided. 
Completion questions are very tricky 
due to the fact that it is hard to get 
students to use the words intended; 
and synonyms used by _ students 
must be interpreted by teachers, 
thus straining objectivity. 

4. Objectivity. Questions have 





been asked whose answers can be 
justified only in the minds of the 
maker. Other instructors may fav- 
or different answers. For instance, 
one test maker asks: “When learn- 
ing to type, time should not be 
wasted by erasing. True-False.” 
Assuming of course that time 
should never be wasted, the ques- 
tion resolves itself into a debatable 
question as to when erasing should 
be undertaken. Probably — either 
answer might be justified. 

5. Failure to measure traits, ap- 
preciations, and interests. Such 
things are difficult to measure but 
may not therefore be eliminated 
from consideration if they are 
significant factors in success, as they 
probably are. 

Negative criticism does not al- 
ways provide for improvement. 
Constructive suggestions are likely 
to be more effective. Therefore, 
the following suggestions are in- 
cluded. 

Steps in Test Const&#ction 

1. Determine the subject, occu- 
pation, or units of instruction to be 
measured. Ordinarily tests over a 
complete subject or occupation in- 
volve many factors — sometimes 
more than can readily be included 
in a single test. For instance, a test 
in typewriting must consider such 
factors as speed and accuracy in 
copying, ability to use figures, capi- 
talization, business forms, tabulat- 
ing, and the like. It seems likely 
that separate tests over each unit 
would be more likely to be success- 
ful than any single test could be. 
Of course, the best test would be a 
long period of actual work in an 
office, but inasmuch as that is im- 
practical ordinarily, it is necessary 
to prepare sectioned tests which 
should measure significant factors 
which are distinctive and selective, 
so that the results will distinguish 
between good and poor operators. 

2. Devise objective test items to 
measure the predetermined factors 
or sections. Ordinarily one should 
prepare more items than will be 
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needed and later the faulty ones 
should be eliminated. It is neces- 
sary at this point also to prepare 
standard instructions for giving the 
tests, because, if each teacher gives 
her own instructions, or even if she 
is permitted to add to or subtract 
from the standard instructions, she 
may change the attitude of the class 
positively or negatively and thus 
cause distorted results. It is prob- 
ably necessary also at this time to 
prepare sample questions or “shock 
absorbers” to precede each new sec- 
tion of questions, so that the stu- 
dents may practise upon them to see 
if they understand the instructions, 
and to eliminate some of their nerv- 
ousness. 

3. Criteria. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not the tests meas- 
ure what they pretend to measure, 
it is necessary to check the results 
with adequate criteria. Ordinarily 
this is done by comparing the ratings 
of persons of known ability in the 
factors tested with their test scores. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to se- 
cure accurate ratings. For instance, 
to determine the bookkeeping abili- 
ties of bookkeepers on the job, in- 
dependently of the tests, is hard. 
Such ratings may be secured from 
ratings of the superiors of these 
bookkeepers or from production 
figures where such are available. 
Much study remains to be done on 
the problem of securing criteria, but 
certainly tests may not be accepted 
as valid until evidence in that direc- 
tion is available. For occupational 
subjects, criteria are more easily ob- 
tained than for such general subjects 
as commercial law or economics, but 
here, too, it is possible to find, by 
estimate at least, persons who are 
recognized as having varying de- 
grees of control of such subjects 
and to test the test upon them. By 
determining the correlation between 
the efficiency ratings of the criteria 
subjects and _ their test scores, 
validity may be determined. Validity 
correlations of less than .70 are 
probably of doubtful value. 

4. Refinement of preliminary 
test. After the preliminary form 
has been given to persons of known 
ability it is necessary to select those 
test items and those sections which 
indicate success. The procedure or- 
dinarily used is to determine for 
each item the percentage of persons 
of each degree of efficiency rating 
who answer it correctly. If there is 
a steady progression of correct an- 
swers with increased ability, as in- 
dicated by efficiency ratings, the 
item is probably useful; if it doesn’t. 
it is ready for the discard. 











5. Weighting. If the test is 
made up of several sections, as is 
commonly necessary to measure any 
complete ability, it is essential next 
to determine the extent to which 
each section indicates success. Some 
may not measure it at all; some may 
overlap heavily with other sections, 
and some may even be negative. In 
other words, to secure the best pos- 
sible measurement, it is necessary to 
determine how much of the total 
correlation comes from each section. 
To determine this, it is desirable to 
calculate the partial correlation of 
each section with the criterion rat- 
ings and to weight them by means 
of regression equations. This is 
again a rather elaborate but never- 
theless essential statistical treatment 
and one which is commonly omitted 
by inexpert test makers. Just as 
test sections differ in weight, so in- 
dividual questions or test items dif- 
fer in weight so that that practice 
of considering each item as one unit 
(for marking or scoring purposes) 
is faulty. For exactness, the diffi- 
culty of each question must be de- 
termined from the percentage of 
errors made upon it and weighted to 
show its significance. 

6. Having weighted each ques- 
tion which is worthy of keeping; 
having determined, by partial cor- 
relation and regressions, the weight 
of each section, and having elimi- 
nated items which are noncontribu- 
tory, it is necessary to rescore the 
tests, using the new weights, and 
then to determine the validity of the 
entire test battery by calculating the 
multiple correlation coefficient be- 
tween the total weighted test scores 
and the criterion figures. This tells 
the degree of correspondence and 
measures the effectiveness of the 
test as a whole. 

7. Either before or after step 
six, it is necessary to determine re- 
liability ; that is, the extent to which 
students will make similar scores on 
successive trials of the test or on 
supposedly equivalent forms of the 
test. To do this one should deter- 
mine the correlation coefficient be- 
tween the first half and the last half, 
or between the odd and even items, 
or between the scores made by a rep- 
resentative sampling of students on 
successive trials on the test. If the 
reliability is below .80 the test is 
probably of doubtful value. (No 
discussion of probable errors is in- 
cluded here because it is thought 
that no one will learn correlation 
procedures without also learning the 
significance of measures of distri- 
bution. ) 








8. If thé test is found to be ac- 
ceptable up to this point its necessary 
next to determine critical scores. 
This means determining scores be- 
low which there is little likelihood 
of success in the vocation. It may 
be necessary also to determine up- 
per critical scores, if the vocation is 
such as to demand it. For instance, 
it may be that persons may be too 
intelligent to stay long on a job call- 
ing for mere repetitive routine and 
that bright persons tend to quit such 
a job so soon that the turnover is 
excessive. In addition, tables should 
be prepared showing norms after 
various periods of study, and _ per- 
centile graphs to show the nature of 
the distribution in each case. 

9. It is desirable to prepare 
equivalent forms of the test so that 
progress may be measured from 
time to time without having to make 
allowances for the improvement 
which results from the mere prac- 
tice effect of having taken the test 
before. 

16. Finally, it is desirable to pro- 
vide for diagnostic uses of the test 
by charts or tables which will indi- 
cate the items so commonly missed 
that they deserve to be taken up for 
further discussion in class, and so 
that individual students may secure 
instruction on the separate items 
difficult for them, if it should hap- 
pen that they are not the ones com- 
monly missed. 

Then the test is ready for the 
market. 

The foregoing steps are not 
peculiar to the construction of tests 
in commercial education. They are 
to be found in any good text on test 
construction. They are presented 
here not as new contributions, but 
merely as a warning to test makers 
and would-be-test-makers that ade- 
quate test construction, and we can 
justify no other kind, calls for con- 
siderable training in psychology and 
in statistical procedures and is not 
to be undertaken lightly. It is hoped 
that this presentation will not dis- 
courage the making of the many 
tests needed, but that it will discour- 
age publishers from going, ill pre- 
pared, into a program of test con- 
struction merely to meet competi- 
tion, and to encourage them to estab- 
lish departments of test construction 
under adequate leadership. It is al- 
so hoped that tests produced hence- 
forth will be such as will stand up 
against just criticisms, and will pro- 
vide to the full the many aids which 
tests can contribute to teaching. 
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A LESSON IN SECOND TERM 
SHORTHAND 


By Elizabeth C. Harnack 


High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 


I. are having a lesson in which 

new word forms are to be 
mastered; for example, Paragraph 
227, Unit 31, “Gregg Manual.” 
The first seven groups, together 
with the supplementary words in the 
“Gregg Speed Studies,” were pre- 
sented for assignment the preceding 
day. 

I begin the lesson by commenting 
on something irrelevant to the work 
at hand; such as, referring to some 
activity in the school, a current 
event or perhaps merely, “Every- 
body happy today?” “How are the 
hands today ?”, etc. This breaks the 
tenseness of the atmosphere, the 
pupils relaxe and then we can pro- 
ceed from a common level. A 
teacher of a skill subject needs to 
be ever on the alert lest she fall in- 
to a rut or a rountine. Habits must 
be established; much over-learning 
must be done before the habits be- 
come fixed. I try, therefore, not to 
use the same procedure day after 
day. The pupils must be interested 
in order to get maximum results. 


Teaching Study Techniques 

I believe in giving the pupil def- 
inite instructions to help in his prep- 
aration of the assignment. Pupils 
do not know how to study unless 
they have been taught. Study habits 
are a major factor in acquiring skill 
in writing shorthand. The _ pro- 
cedure for learning new forms is as 
follows: 


1. Read, analyze the words, and recall 
the presentation of the assignment. 

2. Write one line of the word forms in 
the order presented (usually from 
six to eight outlines depending on 
the length of the outline). 

3. Practice each word (in the line just 
copied) separately until it can be 
executed quickly and without hesi- 
tation. 

4. When all the words in this line have 
been practiced, rewrite the line as 
in (2). 

5. Read this line as you write it on 
the next one. (This process is re- 
peated for at least five lines. It 
provides both reading and writing 
activities, requires concentration and 
keeps the pupil’s mind on his work.) 

6. Repeat processes 1-5 until all the 
words have been practiced. 

7. Write in long-hand on the next line 
the words “For Reading,” then 
write each outline in the assignment 
once and read until you can read 


from your notes as well as you can 
from long-hand. 

8. Write sentences, stories or letters, 
using as many of the new words as 
possible. 

We call this our home work. The 
pupils hand this work in every day. 
In small classes I prefer notebooks 
handed in, but when I have ninety 
or more pupils each day | have them 
hand in their pages. They place the 
number of pages they have written 
in large figures on the top page. 

The pupils have come in, we have 
had our opening “ceremonies” and 
we proceed. They turn to their 
reading exercise on their home work 
and read. I vary this: sometimes 
asking for volunteers to read very 
rapidly ; sometimes timing the read- 
ing of different members, requiring 
it to be read faster each time; some- 
times we read around the class each 
one reading an outline in turn and 
defining the word. (3 to 8 min- 
utes ) 

Penmanship Drill 


In theory classes I stress simple 
strokes and joinings, accurate pro- 
portion and correct vowel joinings. 
The type of drill I use most fre- 
quently is:k grlnmtdpbfv 
chay j sh; ak, ag, etc.: ek, eg, etc.: 
ok, og, etc.: ook, oog, etc.; sk, sg, 
etc.: and ka, ga, etc.: including all 
the simple joinings. I stress the 
drill that is a key for the day’s work. 
Drill on the blends, vowels, diph- 
thongs and vowel combinations so 
that each pupil is thoroughly con- 
versant with all the symbols used. 
There must not be the least hesita- 
tion as to any of these joinings for 
they are the automatics of short- 
hand. Next, rapid fire drill on brief 
forms, simple phrases, and groups 
of words and sentences for training 
memory and carrying power. The 
pupils sit with their pencils up and 
listen to the words or sentences and 
at the command, “Write,” they write 
as rapidly as they can and raise their 
hands when they have finished. 
Sometimes we read back each group. 
and sometimes not until the end of 
the drill. All incorrectly written 
words are checked and practiced for 
the next day’s home work. To vary 
this we sometimes have slow ac- 
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curate writing to my counting on 
the words in the lesson. (5 to 10 
minutes ) 


Student Contributions 

“Who has a story for us today? 
A letter? Some sentences?” Again 
procedure varies. Sometimes sev- 
eral members write their contribu- 
tions on the blackboard. These are 
read, checked and practiced from 
dictation by the teacher. At other 
times the pupils dictate their letters 
from their paper, keying the dicta- 
tion to any member of the group— 
that is, they watch only one pupil 
and read as fast as that pupil can 
write. This time I write on the 
board. When we have had enough 
material dictated we read it back, 
outlines are checked and discussed, 
and then we drill for endurance and 
incidentally for speed. The hand 
has to be trained to write fluently, 
and I believe the shortest road to 
rapid writing is repetition of 
familiar material. After this ex- 
ercise the home work is passed down 
the rows and it is checked by the 
pupil in the front seat of each row. 
Any work missing is reported to me 
and the pupils failing to hand in 
work are interviewed for reasons, 
etc. The purpose of this interview 
is not to reprimand the pupil for 
failure to hand in the work, but a 
check-up on his study habits, trying 
to get him to see that he ought to be 
consistent and systematic if he 
wants to be efficient. (10 to 15 min- 
utes ) 


Unfamiliar Material 
Next I dictate some unfamiliar 
material which is read back, punc- 
tuation discussed, spelling checked, 
etc. At least once each week they 
transcribe a three-minute take (150 
words at this stage) in long-hand. 
Both notes and transcript are check- 
ed and each graded on a 95% ac- 
curacy basis. (8 to 10 minutes) 
The assignment in this lesson in- 
volves no new principles—merely a 
continuation of today’s work. We 
turn to our manuals and talk about 
the new endings and read the words. 
I do not use the board, for the class 
knows all about the principle and 
(Continued on page 21) 





HOW DO WE COMPARE 





WITH OTHERS ?r 


By A. J. Lawrence 


Chairman of Commercial Teacher Training, University of Kentucky 


CCASIONALLY one hears 

the comment made by admin- 
istrators and teachers of other sub- 
jects that teachers of business sub- 
jects do not compare favorably 
with teachers of academic subjects. 
Just what is implied by this charge 
is difficult to determine for if one 
asks for an explanation, he receives 
only an evasive answer. That is 
to say, the particular points at 
which the commercial teacher fails 
or just what his particular weak- 
nesses are, are not made clear. Is 
his preparation poorer, either 
quantitatively or qualitatively’ Is 
he deficient in social training? Is 
his personal appearance less attrac- 
tive than the general run of teach- 
ers? Does he make a bad impres- 
sion on others, either in public or 
on his co-workers? Is he given 
appointments by the principal and 
superintendent to important com- 
mittees or is he always placed on 
committees that seldom meet and 
which have little responsibility? 
Is he loyal and dependable in do- 
ing special work assigned him and 
in making reports on time? Is he 
efficient in giving instruction in 
the classroom? Does he possess 
skill in questioning and car he use 
the results of measurement to ad- 
vantage? Is he successful in 
meeting disciplinary problems and 
does he exert a wholesome influ- 
ence on the pupils? These are a 
few of the factors involved in good 
teaching and a few of the traits 
which make a successful teacher. 

Bases for Comparison 

The next problem is this, How 
can these factors and traits be 
measured, and who is to do the 
rating’ Certainly many of them 
cannot be measured objectively. 


TABLE I. 
OF TEACHERS OF 


All of them are subject to bias in 
ratings no matter who gives them. 
Principals and _ superintendents 
usually have occasion to iudge the 
members of their staffs better 
than any other individual con- 
nected with the schools.  Ap- 
pointments and promotions de- 
pend to a great extent upon the 
very factors enumerated above, 
and so the administrators were 
turned to for ratings. Both prin- 
cipals and superintendents were 
asked to give ratings because in 
many of the smaller schools, in 
Kentucky at least, the superintend- 
ent and principal are the same per- 
son, or the superintendent has ac- 
tive supervision of the high school. 
The study was confined to Ken- 
tucky high schools, and 33 princi- 
pals and superintendents cooper- 
ated. These represent approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the high 
schools in which business subjects 
are taught, and all the larger 
schools. Ratings were made on 
the basis of averages; the average 
of all commercial teachers with 
the average of all other teachers 
now in the system. This method 
makes it difficult in many cases. 
For example, one principal rated 
one of his commercial teachers 
above average on most of the 
factors, and his other teacher be- 
low average. This was done in 
onlv one instance (which accounts 
for 34 ratings on some factors), but 
illustrates the difficultv of arriving 
at a rating based on averages. 
Ratings were “above average,” 
“average,” or “below average.” It 
was, of course, made clear to the 
principals and superintendents that 
their ratings would in no way 
come to the attention of those 


PERSONAL-QUALITIES RATINGS BY SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN COMPARISON WITH 


AVERAGE 


TEACHERS OF OTHER SUBJECTS IN KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Above Per Per Below Per 
Factors Rated Average Cent Average Cent Average Cent 
1. Social training, such as ability to meet 
people, manners, social habits, im- 
pressions on others, etc............ 7 21.21 21 63.64 5 15.15 
2. Appearance, including dress, habits of 
speech, tidiness, ability to make most 
of natural features, etc. ........... FY 15.15 25 75.76 3 9.09 
3. Impressions made in faculty meetings, 
assemblies, public appearances, etc.. 3 9.09 25 75.76 5 15.15 
4. Appointments to positions of responsi- 
bility, such as to program commit- 
tees, social committees, etc........ 4 12.12 25 75.76 4 12.12 
5. Dependability as measured by such 
things as turning in reports on time, 
in attendance, etc...... 12 36.36 21 63.64 0 0.00 


punctuality 
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form. 
There is no evidence of prejudice, 
either for or against commercial 
teachers, in the ratings. 
Personal Qualities 
With this preliminar-- discussion 
as to the procedure followed, let 


rated except in tabulated 


us now turn to the data. Table I 
shows the ratings for personal 
qualities. It will be seen that in 
seven or 21.21 per cent of the 
schools commercial teachers were 
rated as above the average of the 
school and only five or 15.15 per 
cent below average. In appear- 
ance, the same proportion is main- 
tained but a larger number is 
found in the average group. About 
10 per cent are in the group below 
average. Commercial teachers did 
not make a good showing in the 
ratings on impressions made in 
faculty meetings, assemblies, pub- 
lic appearances, etc. In more 
schools they were placed below 
average rather than above. In 
more than three’ fourths of the 
schools, however, they were aver- 
age. <A _ perfectly balanced curve 
would be formed if a graph were 
made to show the ratings as to ap- 
pointments to positions of respon- 
sibility such as program commit- 
tees, social committees, etc. In 
four schools commercial teachers 
were above average, in four below 
average, and in 25 average. Stated 
in another way, approximately 88 
per cent were either average or 
above. Many commercial teachers 
are elected secretaries of whatever 
committees they are members be- 
cause of their peculiar fitness for 
the position, whereas they might 
have all the qualities for a success- 
ful chairman. The fifth, and last, 
of the personal qualities rated is a 
distinct compliment to the com- 
mercial teachers. In not a single 
school were they rated below aver- 
age and in 36.36 ver cent they were 
rated above average. In _ other 
words, commercial teachers have a 
reputation for turning in reports 
on time, and doing whatever task 
is assigned promptly and efficient- 
ly. 
Comparative Preparation 

Now let us turn to Table II 

which shows the ratings on prepa- 
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ABLE Il. 


ERS OF OTHER SUBJECTS IN 


PREPARATION RATINGS BY SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN COMPARISON WITH AVERAGE TEACH- 


KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Above Per Per Below Per 

Factors Rated Average Cent Average Cent Average Cent 

Training in subjects taught.......... 8 24.24 22 66.67 3 9.09 

Mastery of subject matter ........... 10 30.30 23 69.70 0 0.00 

General cultural training ...........-. 3 9.09 24 72.73 6 18.18 

Academic degrees, certificates, hours 

OPBGIE, GUC. 65.00:5:66.9s:00 bes caeceesece 1 3.03 18 54.55 14 42.42 

Experience and success in teaching.... 6 17.65 26 76.47 2 5 


ration. In only a little more than 
nine per cent of the schools were 
commercial teachers below average 
in training in the subjects taught, 
and none was below in the mastery 
of the subject matter. Again, we 
find a point in the commercial 
teachers’ favor. More than 30 per 
cent were above average in mast- 
ery of subject matter. The com- 
mercial group fell down in general 
cultural training; in only three 
schools were they above average 
and in six or 18 per cent they were 
below. The most unfavorable 
rating given commercial teachers 
was in the academic degrees, certi- 
ficates held, and hours of credit 
‘arned. This was not unexpected, 
inasmuch as collegiate training in 
subjects necessary for commercial 
teaching in high schools has been 
available in Kentucky for only a 
few years. In only one or 3.03 per 
cent of the schools were commer- 
cial teachers above average while 
only 54.55 per cent were average. 
This latter figure looks bad for the 
commercial teachers. In the fifth, 
and last, factor of experience and 
success in teaching, the commer- 
cial group redeemed itself by se- 
curing a rating of six or 17.65 per 
cent above average and only two 
or 5.88 per cent below average. 
In other words, in approximately 94 
per cent of the schools commercial 
teachers were rated average or 
above on successful teaching ex- 
perience. 


High Rating in Most Factors 


Table III discloses some very in- 
teresting facts. In four of the 
eight factors rated, commercial 
teachers were all either average or 
above and in two of the four other 
factors, in only one school were 
they below average. The weakest 
showing in teaching efficiency is 
shown in the ratings given on 
social and extracurricular activi- 
ties. In six schools commercial 
teachers were rated below average 
but in seven schools they were 
above average so the showing is 
not as bad as the first figure would 
indicate. Another apparent weak- 
ness is in developing wholesome 
social attitudes. In three or 9.09 
per cent of the schools commercial 
teachers were rated below average. 





The highest rating given commer- 
cial teachers is shown in the 
eighth, and last, item in Table III, 
cooperating with co-workers and 
with administrators. In 13 or 
39.40 per cent of the schools they 
were above average. This rating 
agrees with the rating given de- 
pendability, the fifth factor in 
Table I. 


Summary of Conclusions 


Summarizing, we may reach the 
following conclusions with respect 
to commercial teachers in Ken- 
tucky in comparison with teachers 
of other subjects if the ratings of 
principals and superintendents may 
be relied upon: (1) Commercial 
teachers have a thorough mastery 
of the subjects taught but are low 
on academic credits and degrees; 
(2) they are weak in a knowledge 
of the broader fields of study, such 
as history, science, foreign 
language, economics, etc.; (3) 
they are highly successful in teach- 
ing, in measuring the results of in- 
structions, and in developing good 
study habits, but are weak in de- 
veloping wholesome social atti- 
tudes and in extracurricular ac- 
tivities; (4) they are particularly 
strong in such factors as depend- 
ability and cooperation with others, 
but there is room for improve- 
ment in personal appearance, 
social training, and other factors 
which influence impressions made 
on others. 


Limitations of the Study 


One word of warning in conclu- 
sion; these figures are not to be 
taken too seriously. At best, they 
only show a tendency in one State, 
and because of the nature of the 
ratings they can be little more 
than subjective estimates. One 
statement for the validity of the 





TABLE III. 
PALS OF TEACHERS OF BUSINI 


TEACHING-EFFICIEN 


‘Y RATINGS BY SUPERINTENDENTS AND ue 
,ESS SUBJECTS IN COMPARISON WITH AVERAGE 


conclusions: the ratings were 
made with all sincerity and hon- 
esty by individuals who should 
know the different teachers better 
than any one else. The conclu- 
sions, therefore, are as valid, we 
believe, as it is possible to make 
them unless individuals are rated 
with individuals. One hope is that 
others will make similar surveys in 
other States in order that results 
mav be compared. 





Is Business Education 
Really Scientific? 


(Continued from page 7) 


It would seem that an appren- 
ticeship in research laboratories of 
business concerns by business 
teachers, previously trained in un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and use 
of reseach method, would prove a 
very valuable experience in the 
acquirement of a truly scientile at- 
titude which has helped to make 
business the key social institution 
of our day “in the transition of sci- 
ence as knowledge to science as a 
set of practical habits.’ 

To bring about the scientific ap- 
praisal of business teaching ma- 
terial in the light of best busi- 
ness practice and procedure, as- 
sociations of business educators 
and of business men, imbued with 
the meaning and practical import- 
ance of scientific method, need 
increasingly to work together with 
open minds in the spirit of the 
modern scientific age. It will take 
stout courage, infinite patience, and 
highest intelligence to bring about 
changes in line with most substan- 
tial and genuine improvement. 
Nevertheless, the time of forceful, 
constructive leadership of great 
scientists in business education is 
at hand, even as it is true of busi- 
ness and of all other fundamental 
phases of our modern social life. 
A most fundamental challenge is 
involved in the question, IS BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION REALLY 
SCIENTIFIC? 


PRINCI- 


TEACHERS OF OTHER SUBJECTS IN “KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 





Above Per Per Below Per 

Factors Rated Average Cent Average Cent Average Cent 

1. Giving instruction in the classroom.... 11 33.33 22 66.07 0 0.00 

2. Measurement of results of instruction. 12 2 63.64 0 0.00 

3. Utilizing the results of measurements... 8 23 71.88 1 3.12 

4. Developing good study habits........ 8 24 75.00 0 0.00 

5. Developing wholesome social attitudes 6 24 72.73 3 9.09 
6. Dealing with disciplinary problems in 

Ee reer eT ere 2 36.37 20 60.60 1 3.03 

7. Social and Extra-curricular activities. 7 21 20 60.60 6 18.19 
8. Cooperating with co-workers and with 

SO 5 6:66 605506 280406000 13 39.40 20 60.60 0 0.00 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
IN COLLEGE 


By Evans Coleman 
Professor of Marketing, Universiy of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


N these times when economists, 

business leaders, legislators, and 
educators are offering various sug- 
gestions for a more planful program 
of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, together with the more 
careful employment of various eco- 
nomic forces, it is not untimely to 
consider what is being done by some 
of our colleges to more planfully di- 
rect their students into business em- 
ployments. 

The institution chosen to illustrate 
this is the University of Cincinnati, 
partly because it first attempted, in 
1918, commercial education on the 
cooperative basis at the college level, 
and partly because the author is a 
graduate from one of its colleges. 

The successful and _ progressive 
functioning of the relationship be- 
tween vocational education and 
guidance is always an_ interesting 
one in the school where many spe- 
cialties are open to the student. And 
such is the challenge to the school 
of business, for the field it serves 
presents over twenty-five subfields 
of special opportunity to the com- 
mercial student; a field that is more 
or less well integrated from the “big 
business man’s” point of view. 

Vocational Choice 

At Cincinnati, it was found that 
two thirds of the students achieved 
some selection of a commercial spe- 
cialty during their course, while the 
other one third came to their gradu- 
ation date without a choice made. 
The first quota may be said to have 
had some _ vocational education, 
while the other portion of the 
students experienced what might be 
termed “developmental” education. 
This latter can be credited chiefly as 
guidance in nature, plus some ele- 
ments of comprehension about busi- 
ness organization, and with a prob- 
lematical contribution toward env 
specific business occupational prepa- 
ration. 

The College of Engineering selects 
its incoming freshmen for its com- 
mercial course from an application 
list of several hundred, and employs 
the high-school record, as well as a 
preliminary examination for some, 
in its final choice of about one hun- 
dred fifty freshmen. During the 


first year, about half of these elimi- 
nate themselves due to the rigor of 
the engineering curriculum. 

Graduating, in 1923, its first class 
of commercial engineers on the co- 
operative plan, by 1930, when this 
inquiry terminated, two hundred 
commercial students had graduated 
from this course. As a basis for 
this inquiry, sixty individuals were 
chosen at random from the classes 
of 1925 to 1930, students who were 
employed in or near Cincinnati and, 
therefore, accessible in a personal 
follow-up. A verbal questionnaire, 
rather than a written letter was used 
to get the data. Since no bias was 
used in the selection of these sixty, 
they can be considered representa- 
tive of the stream of the student 
progress. 

Wide Range of Choice 

Among the thirty-nine who chose 
some specialty in school and _fol- 
lowed it upon graduation, there was 
a wide range of choice, both as to 
the time of selection and as to the 
particular fields chosen. 


No. of 
Year of Choice Students 
Beginning of 1st Year 3 
Beginning of 2nd Year 
Beginning of 3rd Year 
Middle of 3rd Year 
Beginning of 4th Year ............ 8 
Middle of 4th Year ...........0.- 3 


Beginning of 5th Year 7 


Not Made in College ............. 21 


60 


Among the fields chosen during 
college and after graduation were 
the following: accounting, 16; ad- 
vertising, 2; banking, 2; business re- 
search, 10; credit, 3; foreign trade, 
1; industrial engineering, 3; general 
insurance, 1; life underwriting, 3; 
merchandising, 3; educational per- 
sonnel, 1; production manager, 1; 
office management, 2; purchasing, 1; 
manufacturing sales, 5; sales pro- 
motion, 4; stock brokerage, 2; and 
commercial teaching, 1. 

The means of occupational guid- 
ance were very largely in the dis- 
covery of job contacts by the co- 
ordination department of the uni- 
versity. The 60 students worked on 
402 separate jobs or kinds of work 
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(an average of 6 plus per man) for 
210 different employers (or an aver- 
age of 3 plus) during the five years 
(approximately 25 months). Of 
these 210 employer contacts, the 
men themselves made ten per cent; 
the balance was provided by the 
coordinator of the university. 
Other guidance service, besides 
the exploratory experiences above, 
must be credited to the university: 
13 students (21 per cent) were al- 
lowed to transfer to the commercial 
engineering course from some other 
course in the college (electrical, 
civil, mechanical, or chemical). 


Problem of Guidance Control 


The exact nature of this guidance 
control is simple in its paternalism, 
some would say. The students in 
the early years of their course ac- 
cept, in the main, whatever job 
openings are presented to them by 
the coordinator. This executive 
spends his mornings going about his 
territory and interviewing em- 
ployers, and his afternoons are de- 
voted to office conferences with 
students. The coordinator has been 
able to arrange permanent jobs in 
many employing firms, so he quite 
often moves a freshman in where 
a sophomore was during the previ- 
ous year. Then, in addition, some 
time is spent in getting new em- 
ployers to agree to the hiring of a 
cooperative student. 

During the last two or three years 
of his course, the student, if he is 
dissatisfied with his progress with 
an employer or with his occupational 
specialty, can either seek a change 
through the coordinator or initiate 
one himself. This may grow out of 
his own exploratory experience, his 
observations, or the suggestions of 
parents or friends, and whatever he 
discovers or chooses for a new job 
he lays before the coordinator for 
his sanction. This is necessary so 
that the other student. his alternate, 
will not suffer, and it permits the 
coordination department to make 
the necessary adjustments. That 
only ten per cent of the employer 
contacts are made by the students 
themselves, and most of this is done 

(Continued on page 16) 
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TRAINING THE 


DANISH MERCHANT 


By Marius Vibak 


Director, Commercial High School, Copenhagen, Denmark 


IFTY YEARS ago this year the 

Association for the Training of 
Young Merchants was founded in 
Copenhagen and immediately set to 
work to plan a course of study for 
young business people. The Asso- 
ciation still exists, assembling each 
year more and more of the commer- 
cial training of Denmark’s capital 
under its leadership. 

In the beginning, the object of the 
school thus started was particularly 
to give young business men an op- 
portunity to broaden their scope of 
general knowledge. The principal 
subjects taught were Danish and 
foreign languauges—ten years elaps- 
ing before purely commercial 
studies, such as bookkeeping, etc., 
were added to the school’s curricu- 
lum. Instruction was given only in 
the evening and was almost exclu- 
sively planned with the needs of 
more experienced businessfolk in 
mind. 

As time passed, the application of 
younger business men for admission 
to the courses made other demands 
on the school. Already in the early 
years of the Twentieth Century it 
had become apparent that our main 
task was to offer the beginner in the 
commercial world the necessary 
theoretic background. This called 
for the complete reorganization of 
the curriculum and later led to the 
establishment of special apprentice 
schools. With the passing of years 
these have been enlarged and 
specialized according to the many- 
fold requirements of business life. 
To-day in Denmark it is taken for 
granted that our youth start their 
business careers with a 3-year com- 
mercial or trade school course to 
supplement the practical training. 
and our Legislature has passed an 
Apprentice Law charging every em- 
ployer to keep his young employees 
in trade school during their appren- 
ticeship. 

Besides the compulsory study, 
there are optional classes in all pos- 
sible commercial subjects and 


languages so that those who desire 
can take a one-or-two-year prepara- 
tory course before beginning practi- 
cal work. 

In the fifty years that have passed 


since this commercial training be- 
gan, our tendency has always been 
to make the instruction more and 
more specialized so as to give our 
young students a clear understand- 
ing of their daily work and to arouse 
in them that love of work so neces- 
sary for those who hope to make 
their way in the world. Thus we 
have now established special schools 
for booksellers, saleswomen, bank 
clerks, etc. 

But the Association for the Train- 
ing of Young Merchants has never 
considered its problem solved by the 
establishment of these preparatory 
schools alone. Another of its aims 
has been to give embryonic business 
leaders access to the more thorough 
economic and commercial training 
their future demands. Therefore, 
besides the more elementary schools, 
the Association has founded an 
Academy of Commerce, similar to 
the business faculties of American 
Universities. Our business college, 
however, is entirely independent of 
the University of Copenhagen. 

Though commercial training aims 
more and more at purely practical 
efficiency, our Association has never 


ceased in its desire to help raise the 
cultural standard of our young mer- 
cantile class. Besides the profes- 
sional instruction, it arranges con- 
certs and lectures on art and liter- 
ature, and gives its students the op- 
portunity to discuss important ques- 
tions of the day. We thoroughly 
believe that to serve society best it 
is necessary that the business man be 
not only well-trained in his profes- 
sion, but that his education be on the 
same plane with the leaders of his 
community. The higher his com- 
mercial standing, the greater the 
claims made on his general culture 
and breeding; the more money that 
passes through his hands, the 
greater his obligations to help solve 
the social and cultural problems of 
society. 

In order to avoid bungling both, 
we keep the cultural development 
separate from the commercial train- 
ing. Our watchword is: First the 
professional training and a certain 
maturity both in age and develop- 
ment, then the cultural influences. 
And no student is allowed to ignore 
these cultural claims because of pro- 
fessional narrow-mindedness. 


Educational Values of School 
Banking 


N an article “Educational Values 
in School Banking”, appearing 

in the November - December 1931 

issue of The Thrift Almanack, 

George Grill, assistant superinten- 

dent of schools at Lakewood, Ohio, 

lists a number of specific outcomes 
which the thrift curriculum may be 
expected to produce. Among these 
are: 
1. Realization by the pupil of the sig- 
nificance of personal and commun- 
ity thrift. 

. To learn how to operate the home 

thriftily. 

3. To understand the methods and 
techniques of banking. 

4. To understand why banks are will- 
ing to encourage thrift by accepting 
innumerable small accounts. 

5. To understand the relationship of 
earning money to thrift. 
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6. To understand the relationship of 
thrift to saving money, spending 
money wisely, budgeting, investing, 
life insurance and philanthropy. 

7. To understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping. 

8. To understand and define wealth in 
the economic sense and its relation- 
ship to true thrift. 

9. To understand and be able to dis- 

cuss sources of wealth. 

To understand some of the prob- 

lems which wealth brings. 

11. To understand the relationship of 
personal thrift to the effective func- 
tioning of the various societies of 
which tke pupil is a member, local, 
state, national, and the world so- 
ciety. 

12. To understand why society at large 
and communities encourage indus- 
try and thrift. 

13. To understand why civilized man 
must work. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Cooperative Education in College 


(Continued from page 14) 


in the latter two or three years, in- 
dicates that a very small per cent of 
the men rely on their own initiative 
or resources to make career plans. 
They accept, in the main, whatever 
is open or profferred them through 
the university. 

Comparison with Other Schools 

That a fairly good range of com- 
mercial pursuits is laid before them 
is evidenced by the spread of the 
graduates over seventeen sub-fields 
out of the twenty-five or more com- 
mercial fields. This may be com- 
pared with the limited range offered 
the Oregon State students by their 
College of Commerce. Their pub- 
lished follow-up indicates that 44 
per cent of them enter teaching or 
merchandising, by far the greater 
number in the first one (30 per 
cent). The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
announcement for their 1930 class 
showed that 69 per cent of their 
graduates went into banking and 
marketing, by far the greater per 
cent into the first mentioned (42 per 
cent). Nevertheless, there is some 
complaint among the upperclassmen 
at Cincinnati that there are not suf- 
ficient efforts made to introduce 
them to more opportunities in em- 
ployed commercial life. 

To meet this call and to focus the 
responsibility upon the student in 
making his own way down the paths 
of employment prospects (for ex- 
ample, getting jobs in firms of his 
own choosing and in specialties of 
his own selecting), the author has 
just completed a five-year survey of 
twenty-seven subfields of business, 
presenting the comparative oppor- 
tunities for employment and ad- 
vancement. Contributed to by 
leaders in these many business spe- 
cialties, the volume is being printed 
under the title, A Guide to Commer- 
cial Careers. Fach fleld is treated 
according to various topics, viz.: 
growth, professional status, sub- 
fields, positions, duties, qualifica- 
tions, training, promotional possi- 
bilities, entrance chances, supply and 
demand, income, advantages and 
disadvantages. It is expected that 
such a series will help many com- 
mercial students to see better what 
business has to offer them and will 
facilitate their own guidance. 

Cooperation with Employers 

As it is, the first university school 
of commerce to establish a coopera- 


tive liaison with commercial em- 
ployers, the University of Cincin- 
nati, has developed a fairly good 
program of guidance. Thirty-three 
per cent of the students are given 
“developmental” training for five 
years, during which time they have 
some opportunities to explore sev- 
eral fields of business and determine 
upon a specialty after graduation. 
The other men, sixty-seven per cent 
of them, attain some decision and 
henceforth conceive their schooling, 
as much as possible, as occupational 
training. 

3ut this majority varies in the 
time of choice. If we designate as 
a unit each year of suspended train- 
ing or developmental education till 
the time of choice, we can draw 
some further comparison between 
the vocational guidance and educa- 
tional objectives. 


Units of 
“developmental! 
education” 
28 
10% 

24 
2% 

16 
9 


Individuals Years 


90 


If to this is added the entire 105 
units of “developmental education” 
we get 195 units for the twenty-one 
students out of a possible 300 units 
(60 times 5). Thus, actually 
195/300 of the entire five years for 
all the students is spent on guidance 
and efforts to understand the nature 
of business organization without any 
specific occupation being kept in 
mind as a training objective. 

So virtually 65 per cent (195/300) 
of the men’s time is consumed in 
discovering goals and determining 
objectives and getting an under- 
standing of business organization, 
while the remainder, 35 per cent of 
their time, can be __ legitimately 
charged to the purpose of occupa- 
tional training. Consequently, the 
university is justified in laying down 
a general subject-matter curriculum 
required of all, and parallel to this, 
in providing employer liaison, job 
sequence, and development so that 
individual differences can make the 
most of all opportunities, aided by 
the work of the special liaison offi- 
cer, the coordinator. 

Another implication 


from this 


follow-up is that guidance should 
be elevated to a first rank as an im- 
portant objective in college com- 
mercial education, because specific 
occupational training lies so much 
within the effective province of spe- 
cialty employment itself. 





Some Problems of 
Business and Education 


HE American Chapter of the 

International Society for Com- 
mercial Education has suggested 
some excellent topics for group dis- 
cussion at the coming Congress in 
London. These topics will be of 
interest to those not attending for 
they suggest some of the most 
pressing problems before us today. 
‘Lhe following is the list of 21 sug- 
gested problems: 

1. Cooperation between business 
ad institutions offering busi- 
ness training. 

Secondary commercial educa- 
tion. 
Administration and instruction- 
al problems in higher educa- 
tion. 
Selecting an dtraining teachers 
of business subjects. 
Professional organization of 
teachers of business subjects. 
Genereal business information 
for all citizens. 
Women in business. 
Necessity for broadening the 
scope of training for business. 
Upgrading of requirements in 
business occupations. 
Certification of persons in busi- 
ness professions and occupa- 
tions. 
Teaching of business ethics. 
Changed role of the accountant. 
. Training for foreign trade. 
Interchange of business teach- 
ers and business students in 
foreign education institutions. 
Guidance in commercial educa- 
tion. 
Placement bureaus and student 
employment. 
Forms and problems of train- 
ing for business. 
Training of part-time students 
of different age levels. 
3usiness training by private 
firms and trade associations. 
Introduction of modern office 
equipment and its effect on 
commercial education. 
Professional education publica- 
tions. 
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TYPING PLATEAUS 


By Guy G. George 


Assistant Professor of Commerce, Teachers College, San Jose, California 


: HY do so many beginning 

typewriting students attain 
speed of 25-40 words a minute 
rather quickly and find it very diffi- 
cult to gain a speed of 50-60 or 60- 
80? Why does so much additional 
practice yield so little gain? 

Several answers may readily be 
given. One is doubtless the inherent 
ability of the pupil: his manual 
dexterity ; his mental dexterity, that 
is, the time required to make the re- 
sponse to the stimulus; and _ his 
ability to comprehend and grasp the 
copy. 

Another answer is found in an 
examination of the learning curve. 
Learning is rapid in the early stages 
and much more slow in the later 
stages. 

Still another answer is found in 
the temperament of the pupil. His 
interest flags. Discouragement sets 
in. Attention wavers. 

Bad habits may have been formed 
which retard progress. Practice 
periods may not have been properly 
arranged to avoid the ill effects of 
fatigue. Mechanical details, such as 
height of machine, position, light- 
ing may not have been properly 
regulated. 

A more complete analysis is found 
in Chapters XV and XVI of Learn- 
ing to Typewrite, by Dr. Book, and 
in other books and articles. It is the 
purpose of this article to deal more 
particularly with one factor than to 
make a survey of all of the factors 
involved. 

Dr. Book says: “All the difficul- 
ties encountered in learning to type- 
write can be successfully met and 
prevented if the teacher knows the 
exact kind of direction and help 
which the learners need at the criti- 
cal stages of advancement where the 
plateaus in the learning curve tend 
to appear.” 

If the above statement is true, I 
fear we typewriting teachers stand 
condemned in the light of the ex- 
perience of our students. Have you 
succeeded in eliminating plateaus? 
The writer is on one himself and has 
observed that it is almost the univer- 
sal experience of typewriting pupils 
to have a case of “plateau blues.” 


‘Learning to Typewrite, New 


York: Gregg Publishing Company, 
p. 287. 


Methods at Fault? 

It is said there are three distinct 
stages in the learning process from 
beginning to expert typewriting: the 
letter stage; the word stage; the 
phrase and sentence stage. 

All of the most commonly used 
typewriting texts begin with a sys- 
tem of learning the keyboard. They 
all tend to thoroughly fix the letter 
stage. By this is meant that the 
practice material is so planned that 
the stimulus is an individual letter 
and the response an individual key 
stroke. (There may be some texts 
that do not begin this way.) 

Furthermore, many teachers re- 
quire a perfect copy or the repetition 
of an exercise until nearly a perfect 
copy is produced. What is the effect 
on the student? He sticks purely 
and simply to the individual letter 
stage of typewriting. 

Some of the older texts contained 
directions for the repetition of a line 
or more of a word, but some one 
declared such practice to be monoto- 
nous and conducive to inattention 
and lack of concentration. There- 
fore, the common method now is not 
to repeat a word but to give a series 
of different words, the purpose of 
which is the mastery of certain key 
strokes. Again, an emphasis on the 
letter stage of typewriting. 

One text has gone as far as pos- 
sible in fixing individual letter-mak- 
ing responses, requiring absolute 
mastery of them. Some believe in 
giving difficult words in order to 
force concentration. But enforced 
concentration at this stage, whether 
caused by fear of error or design 
of drill, results in a letter-by-letter 
effort on the part of the student. 

Two-Letter Combinations 

Another text devotes a great deal 
of attention to the most frequently 
used two-letter combinations. Why ? 
Presumably the skill developed by 
practising them will function in 
typewriting the words in which they 
occur. How do _ you _ typewrite 
“had”? Do you think of the “ad” 
combination? Or is “had” typed as 
a unit? Should it not be so typed, 
without any thought of the combina- 
tion of letters of which it is com- 
posed ? 

The writer does not wish to incur 
the wrath of textbook writers and 
teachers, but he offers no apology 
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for taking a critical attitude. Sur- 
veying past methods, have they not, 
in varying degrees, started the stu- 
dent in such a way as to fix, per- 
haps almost permanently, the “let- 
ter” stage of typewriting? 

What is the net result? How 
rapidly can one typewrite by the in- 
dividual letter method? My guess 
is 40-60 net words a minute. Why 
is it so difficult to gain a higher rate 
of speed? They can’t or don’t get 
out of the “letter” stage. 

Dr. Book states that “special ef- 
fort and keen interest in improve- 
ment” are required for further 
progress when the critical stages are 
reached. But students have been 
observed who had great interest, 
such as graduation or a contract at 
stake, and certainly put forth great 
effort, with little result. But, you 
say, the teacher may not know the 
“kind of direction and help which 
his learners need.” 

The point intended here is, Why 
fix the lower-order habit so firmly 
and then spend great pains in at- 
tempting to overcome the obstacle? 
And further, unless the right kind 
of effort is put forth, the 40-60 
plateau may become the permanent 
rate. 

What Shall We Do? 

Do you read by spelling words? 
Do you write by visualizing the in- 
dividual letters in a word? Is read- 
ing taught by the alphabetic method ? 
What foolish questions! 

The writer is drafting this article 
by means of shorthand notes. Does 
he, or should he, think of the strokes 
that compose the words? No. The 
word “no” in shorthand is a picture, 
a muscular response. Two move- 
ments may be required to write “no” 
but of this fact the writer is un- 
aware. But suppose “no” is written 
in longhand. Does it now consist of 
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two letters and several movements : 
Not so far as the conscious mind is 
concerned. 

You may argue that at some stage 
of learning, however, the word “no” 
in shorthand did consist of two 
strokes. But the answer is, The 
practice was on the form for “no” 
and not at length on individual 
letters. 

What has all this to do with type- 
writing? Just this: Why practice 
with the purpose, or result,-of fixing 
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a lower-order habit, when it should 
be regarded merely as a means to an 
end? 

Handicapping the Beginner 


I wonder if it is not true that the 
more thoroughly the keyboard is 
learned by a beginner the more cer- 
tainly is he handicapped for life. 

How then shall we begin? Can 
one type any word, you ask, without 
learning the individual letter-making 
movements required to type the 
word? Certainly not. 

But there is a vast difference be- 
tween beginning with the usual key- 
board drills in order to learn the 
keys so that one may type the word 
“it,” let us say, and to begin by 
merely locating “i” and “t” and then 
doing all of the drill on the word 
“it” and none of the drill on in- 
dividual keys. 

One method tends to fix the 
“letter” stage, the other immediately 
uses the higher stage, or “word” 
stage. If “it is” were practised to- 
gether, one would be, at the very 
beginning, learning on the “phrase” 
stage. The point is, why fix the 
letters “i” “t” ‘“‘s” as reaches, third 
finger left, home position, or as 
kinesthetic responses, or what have 
you? 

Again referring to Dr. Book's 
text, he says: “Our - scientific 
analysis of learning to typewrite 
showed that letter habits are best 
improved and fixed in and through 
the use of word habits, even as the 
latter are dependent upon the per- 
fection of the letter habits that are 
combined to form them. Learners 
of typewriting should always prac- 
tise with the highest order of habits 
that they can use successfully.”* 

Why Fix Letter Habits? 

Why is it necessary to fix the 
letter habits? Why not typewrite 
words, phrases, sentences? Perhaps 
only the expert should practise key- 
board drills as such. 

Harold Smith indicates the de- 
sirability of proceeding quickly from 
the letter to the word, apparently 
with the idea of fixing the word and 
not the letter, in his article in the 
American Shorthand Teacher :* “He 
[the student] should be encouraged 
to reach out for speed, accuracy, and 
fluency on as large a body of words, 
especially common ones, as his in- 
dividual practice time will permit; 
and he should practise each word 
repetitively as many times as he can 
do so with profit to himself.” In 


1Op. cit., pp. 442-3. 
“December, 1929, pp. 143-4. 





the same article he argues against 
those who shun repetition of a word 
as a form of drill. In his classroom 
demonstrations, Mr. Smith gives ad- 
mirable instruction on how to de- 
velop high skill on common words 
through repetition. 

Perhaps typewriting should be the 
process of learning the 1000 to 3000 
commonest words and several hun- 
dred phrases, as a major premise, 
followed by high skill on individual 
letter-making movements, in order 
to take care of the unlearned word 
that comes up in copy without un- 
duly slowing down. In other words, 
turn the present method almost up- 
side-down. 

It is not intended that one should 
drill only on “it” until it can be 
written at 80 words a minute, then 
on “and” and so on, although it is 
intended that the common words be 
“automatized” through individual 
repetition and their use in sentences. 
Why not let the learner forget the 
individual letter before it is really 
“learned” or fixed? Many can type 


words on’ the machine’ withou 

knowing the individual keys as such. 
Conclusion 

Scientific proof of a method 

superior to the keyboard metho:! 

may be lacking, but the keyboari 

method of beginning appears to the 


writer to bear a very close re 
semblance to the “A B C” method 
of learning reading. Research 


studies have been made which indi- 
cate the desirability of further ex- 
perimentation along this so-called 
“automatization” line of learning 
typewriting. 

The main purpose of the writer 
has not been to condemn existing 
teaching and textbook construction, 
but rather to condemn the fixation 
of the “letter” stage of typewriting 
and to suggest that this may be the 
cause of plateaus, at least the early 
ones. 

It is hoped that this ‘armchair 
philosophy” may result in further 
discussion and experimentation until 
the truth as to the cause of plateaus 
may be fully known. 





Home Value of Bookkeeping 


oo is a phase of train- 
ing for both boys and girls 
most essential to modern home- 
making and to business,” said Milo 
H. Stuart of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
at the meeting of the Department of 
Business of the National Education 
Association Convention, June 30, 
1931. That training “is a direct 
training in keeping accounts, budget- 
ing and in using of banks. When 
you think of a business course you 
have a vision of a shorthand pad, a 
typewriting machine in an office. 
But why should not the makers of 
homes know business methods and 
practices. 

“Bankers in the present crisis 
have brought out some startling 
figures. Approximately eighty-five 
per cent of the population of the na- 
tion are denied federal and state 
bank credit because they lack the 
necessary collateral demanded by 
this type of banks to secure ad- 
vances. If all the banking credit of 
our State and National banks is con- 
fined to fifteen per cent of our peo- 
ple, then surely it is time for us who 
train boys and girls to teach them 
what bank practices are, and what 
they will need to do to make them- 
selves substantial citizens financially. 

“This business training may be 
the coldest, dryest course imagina- 
ble, or it may be warm and human. 
Budgets are wonderfully like peo- 


ple. They may be selfish and grasp- 
ing, or they may reach out in ser- 
vice to mankind. In school, while 
hearts are still young and generous, 
is the time to teach the proportions 
of life, the saving from the lower to 
the higher, the regular systematic 
giving to the needs of those about 
us. It’s the time to teach the dif- 
ference between stinginess and sav- 
ing, for an unselfish purpose. A 
survey of the benevolences of the 
community ought to be made in this 
connection by every class. We may 
teach business, in order like Midas, 
to turn life to gold, or with the heart 
of Midas made wiser, we may seek 
the wisdom which turns gold into 
life. Many a beautiful life attests 
the possibility of this.” 





Ohio State Educational 
Conference 

The Commercial Education section of 
the Ohio State Educational Conference 
was held on Friday morning, April 8, 
in the Chemistry Building of Ohio State 
University with H. H. Maynard of Ohio 
State University presiding. “Junior 
Business Training in Commercial Edu- 
cation” was the central theme of the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, of New 
York University, spoke on “Business 
Education in a_ Scientific Age,” and 
Juvenilia Caseman, Hutchinson High 
School, Buffalo, discussed the topic, 
“Your Relation to the Business World.” 
The members of the Ohio State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association were in- 
vited to attend and participate in this 
section. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 





IN 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


By Marie McCarthy 


Instructor in Secretarial Science, State College of Washington 


N a recent study of commercial 

education made at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, an attempt was 
made to determine some of the pres- 
ent trends in this type of education 
in our high schools. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion divides commercial education 
into fourteen divisions; namely, 
commercial geography, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, book- 
keeping, advanced bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, 
spelling, business English, office 
training, salesmanship, business ad- 
ministration, and junior business 
training. A striking increase in the 
enrollment in these subjects has 
taken place in our high schools. 
During 1930, more than three-fifths 
of the students attending these 
schools were enrolled in some of 
these commercial subjects. 

In the entire high school enroll- 
ment by various subjects in 1930, 
English ranked first; the social 
sciences, including ll history, 
second ; commercial subjects a close 
third; mathematics fourth; the 
third; mathematics fourth; the bio- 
logical sciences fifth; languages 
sixth; music seventh; the industrial 
arts eighth; and home economics 
ninth. It would not be surprising to 
see the commercial enrollment rank 
second within a few years if this 
rapid growth continues. 

The 59,170 registrations in com- 
mercial subjects in 1930 were divid- 
ed as follows :* 


MP Pe WHIdN ie Ses widow se dbeeiow 18,715 
Commercial arithmetic .......06.00 7,787 
PROGKMCODINE 2.4 aleachco-8iesces ceeds 7,508 
OLELC 1 1 tC eee 6,903 
Commercial geography ........... 4,596 
Womimercial 1AW: 666.5 056000 00s 0 3,483 
PCRERGHENND = 705), Sos salsa 0ese% 2,809 
BUSINESS HNRMSN 2.245004 se0k0e es 1,698 
POR IR IES anh cians sale a Aes Sava 1,674 
Junior business training .......... 1,514 
Advanced bookkeeping ........... 1,502 
ADECCO AUGAIMING 05 gas ssiveiescieececeee 676 
REM OBEMAN GED ois aes cs ee esis ansie's 209 
Business administration .......... 94 


Thirty-two per cent of the enroll- 
ments were in typewriting. This 
was about two and one-half times as 
large as the next most popular sub- 
ject; namely, commercial arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping ranked third and short- 
hand forth. These four subjects 


constituted approximately — two- 
thirds of the commercial enrollment. 
Typewriting has shown the most 
outstanding gain, both from the 
point of view of enrollment and in 
the number of high schools teach- 
ing it. During 1930, instruction was 
offered by almost ninety per cent of 
the high schools. Only in some of 
the smaller high schools in some 
rural districts was instruction in 
tvpewriting not given. 

“Educational Directory—State of 
Washington, 1930-31,” p. 12. 

About seventy per cent of the 
schools offered bookkeeping and 
sixty-five per cent shorthand. Sales- 
manship was taught in five per cent 
of the schools. Junior business 
training, although new, is being in- 
troduced rapidly. 

Twenty-six schools in fourteen 
counties, or approximately eight per 
cent of the high schools in the State, 
offered commercial work beyond the 
four-year high school level. If high 
school graduates from other depart- 
ments who do not go to college de- 
sire commercial training, it would 
seem that in some cases they are not 
taking advantage of the work 
offered by the commercial depart- 
ment. 

Use of Textbooks 


With regard to the textbooks, 
ninety per cent of the teachers were 
using either one of two textbooks 
for teaching typewriting. The re- 
maining ten per cent were using one 
of six texts. Almost ninety-two per 
cent of the teachers had their stu- 
dents take the monthly award tests 
of the different typewriter com- 
panies. 

There was comparatively little 
variation in the texts used in be- 
ginning shorthand, as the Gregg sys- 
tem is the only one taught. Great 
variation, however, existed in the 
supplemental material used in teach- 
ing beginning shorthand and ad- 
vanced shorthand. In the teaching 
of beginning shorthand, of two hun- 
dred and six teachers, thirty-one 
used the shorthand Manual alone; 
one hundred and eight the Manual 
and Speed Studies together; and 
sixty-seven the Manual, Speed 
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Studies, and Progressive Exercises 
combined. For supplementary ma- 
terial, seventy-three teachers used 
“The Gregg Writer” alone; twenty- 
seven “The Gregg Writer” and the 
“Monthly Transcription Tests”; 
thirty “The Gregg Writer,” “Order 
of Gregg Artists Tests,” and the 
“Monthly Transcription Tests”; 
while six used the “Monthly Tran- 
scription Tests” alone. Seventy- 
two, or approximately thirty-five 
per cent, did not use “The Gregg 
Writer”; neither did their students 
compete for the Order of Gregg 
Artists’ pin, nor did they take the 
Gregg “Monthly Transcription 
Tests.” 


Shorthand Material 


The wide divergence in combina- 
tions of the Speed Studies and Pro- 
gressive Exercises with the Manual 
shows a great variety in the amount 
of instruction offered in shorthand. 
Furthermore, the variation in the 
use of the supplemental material, as 
illustrated by the different combina- 
tions of “The Gregg Writer,” 
“O. G. A.,” and the “Monthly Tran- 
scription Tests,” is evidence that 
some uniform plan should be used 
in teaching this subject. 

Students who enter the State Col- 
lege show different degrees of 
ability in shorthand. While this 
may in part be due to differences in 
native ability, nevertheless, the vary- 
ing amounts of instruction as indi- 
cated by the textbook combinations 
and the test material may partly be 
responsible for the different degrees 
of skill shown by these entering stu- 
dents. 


Equipment Used 


The equipment most generally 
found consisted of three types; 
namely, typewriters, duplicators, 
and calculators. This is in the 
order of the number reported. In 
the smaller schools, different makes 
of typewriters were not generally 
found. This may be due to sales- 
manship or inability to get good ser- 
vice from the typewriter company. 
One company states that in 1930 in 
Seattle its sales of typewriters, ex- 
cluding portables, were twenty per 

(Continued on page 28) 


CIVILIZATION AND BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


By Arthur G. Skeeles 






Supervisor of Writing, Columbus, Ohio 


HERE can be no civilization 
without business. 

You, yourself, could not be a 
civilized human being without busi- 
ness. You must have others to pro- 
vide your food or you would go 
hungry; probably you would soon 
starve. You must have others to 
make your clothing or you could not 
be comfortably clad. You must 
have others to build and furnish 
your house or you would live in a 
bare hut. In short, the difference 
between the way we live today and 
the way savages live may be summed 
up in the statement, We have other 
people to work for us and savages 
must work for themselves. The de- 
gree of material civilization reached 
by any community is measured by 
two things: first, the fraction of the 
population which has others to work 
for it; and second, the variety of 
services that are rendered to these 
persons by those who work for 
them. 

In proof (for the statements made 
above are contrary to much popular 
belief and may be questioned by 
some readers) consider the history 
of civilizations. In only a few 
places on the earth have civilizations 
arisen. Among the aborigines of the 
New World, only in Mexico and in 
Peru did civilizations arise. Why 
was it that the Indians of what is 
now the United States did not de- 
velop a civilization? Because they 
never found a way to have many 
persons work for one person. Each 
family raised or killed its own food, 
made its own clothing, built its own 
shelter, made its own weapons and 
tools. 


The Primitive Economy 


In Mexico and in Peru there arose 
cities in which a_ comparatively 
small number of persons enslaved 
the majority of the inhabitants and 
compelled them to labor for their 
masters. Thus the masters were 
able to develop a high degree of 
civilization. Slavery is one means 


of making a number of persons 
work for others. It is interesting to 
notice that only those groups of 
people who discovered or invented 
slavery were able to rise out of 





savagery into civilization. Slavery 
characterized every ancient civiliza- 
tion—Egypt, Babylon, India, China, 
Rome. Without slavery these civili- 
zations could not have arisen. 
Greece was a civilized country, not 
because Plato and Aristotle taught 
philosophy and Phidias carved 
statues and Sophocles wrote dramas, 
but because there were great num- 
bers of slaves. Had there been no 
slaves in Greece there could have 
been no great philosophers, no great 
artists, no great writers. 

Civilization declined during the 
Middle Ages, not because men 
ceased to study literature and art, 
but because no longer did large num- 
bers of people labor for others. The 
Roman Empire had enslaved mil- 
lions outright and had forced the 
people of the province to labor for 
the people of the cities, and particu- 
larly for the inhabitants of the city 
of Rome, by collecting tribute and 
taxes. When the Roman Empire 
became too feeble to collect tribute 
and taxes, or even to keep the slaves 
in bondage, the people relapsed into 
a manner of living in which each 
family produced most of the things 
it used, and in which each village 
was almost entirely self-supporting. 
This manner of living, in which al- 
most no one works for another out- 
side his own family, cannot produce 
—or at least never has produced— 
a civilization. The Dark Ages in 
Europe, from about the year of 500 
A.D. to nearly 1500 A.D., were the 
result of the way people got their 
food, clothing, shelter, and other 
things they used. The Dark Ages 
ended only when reviving trade and 
new social organizations such as the 
trade and merchant guilds caused 
large numbers of people to work for 
others. 





The Machine Economy 


That story is too long to recount 
here; but it is of interest to us, and 
important to every one engaged in 
business education, because of this 
fact: Every civilization the world 
has ever known has been based upon 
a social organization which com- 
sels men and women to work for 
others. Therefore, those who offer 
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such compulsion, or inducement, are 
the persons who produce and pre- 
serve a civilization. In earlier 
civilization these were the kings, 
slave drivers, tax-gatherers, ex- 
acters of tribute, feudal lords. To- 
day they are the business men. As 
civilization has advanced, forcing 
men to work for others has been 
superseded more and more by help- 
ing men to work for others. Some 
of the men who have helped and are 
helping us today to work for others 
are called inventors, manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, business execu- 
tives. These men make our civiliza- 
tion possible by helping other 
people to work for us, and by help- 
ing us to work for other people. 

In saying this, I do not mean to 
belittle the other elements in our 
civilization—our religion, our liter- 
ature, our art, our science, our edu- 
cation—all the phases which enrich 
our lives. These are valuable ele- 
ments also. But they are not essen- 
tial to civilization, for there have 
been civilizations with many differ- 
ent religions, little or no literature, 
crude art, no science in the modern 
sense, and education only for a few. 
Neither are our inventions neces- 
sary, for there have been civiliza- 
tions without steam, or electricity, or 
automobiles, or radios, or airplanes. 
There is just one thing which we 
have in common with every other 
civilization which has ever existed, 
and that is that some persons have 
many others working for them. 


Business—The Integrator 


So we conclude that the business 
men of America are the directors of 
the organization that helps us all to 
work for each other, and therefore 
that these business men make our 
civilization possible. We are a 
civilized people, not because of the 
Declaration of Independence, or the 
Constitution—not because of our 
magazines and books and _ news- 
papers—not because of our artists 
and poets and _ philosophers—not 
even because of our cities and rail- 
roads and factories—but because of 
our business men. 


If business men are so important 
to civilization, then business educa- 
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tion is the most important kind of 
education. We business educators 
are not merely training boys and 
gitls to make a living for themselves 

important as that is to our pupils 
and to the world—but we are pre- 
paring the leaders who shall pre- 
serve and develop our civilization. 

The importance of business edu- 
cation is indicated by the change in 
the type of the present civilization. 
As we have tried to point out in this 
article, in every civilization that has 
ever arisen there have been large 
groups of people working for others. 
In early civilizations there were 
masters and slaves. But for cen- 
turies the distinction between these 
two classes has been diminishing. 
Slaves became serfs; serfs were 
freed from the land; the standard 
of living for the poorer people has 
been steadily rising for centuries. 
Here in America the old distinction 
between classes has largely dis- 
appeared. 


An Evolutionary Change 


This change has not been brought 
about by the philanthropy of the 
employers nor by the demands of 
the workers. It is not primarily 
the result of universal education, 
nor of the vast expanse of free 
lands, nor of our abundant natural 
resources. It is due, rather, to the 
invention of machinery, and the 
changes that have followed machine 
production. It has come to pass that 
it pays better to have the workers 
work for each other than to have 
them work solely for their em- 
ployers. The owner of slaves com- 
pelled them to produce food and 
clothing and dwellings for him; but 
the employer of labor today has for 
his motive the securing of profits, 
not that he may be fed and clothed 
and sheltered, but that he may have 
more power. He has learned that 
the way to profits and power is 
through having his employees pro- 
duce great quantities of goods for 
other people. There simply aren’t 
enough of the “upper classes” to 
consume all that our factories pro- 
duce, so business men are obliged to 
sell their products to everybody— 
workers as well as employers. Thus 
the much-maligned “profit motive,” 
instead of bringing about oppression 
of workers by employers, has 
brought about the present state of 
affairs in which employers are pay- 
ing the highest wages ever paid to 
workers in the history of the world, 
not as a matter of philanthropy, but 
as a matter of good business and as 
a means to securing larger profits. 


Elimination of Classes 

We are developing in America a 
civilization in which there shall be 
no classes in the sense that a group 
of persons shall be compelled to 
labor for others without having 
others labor for them, or where an- 
other group of persons have others 
labor for them without laboring in 
return. Here we have approached 
nearer to the ideal that everyone 
shall labor, and every one shall have 
others labor for him, than it has 
been approached in any other land. 
But even here we are still far from 
reaching it. Even the leaders of 
laboring men’s organizations accept 
classes as inevitable, and talk of ma- 
chines’ throwing men out of jobs, 
of shorter hours as a solution for 
unemployment, of restricted output 
to keep up prices, of limiting the 
number of workers in any line as a 
means of keeping up wages. That 
is, the leaders of laboring men are 
thinking of laboring men as working 
for the employers, not as producing 
things for other human beings. If 
they saw the situation clearly they 
would see that it is to the interest of 
all that efficient machines be used, 
and that men should produce as 
much as they can, with due regard 
for health and intellectual develop- 
ment, for it is from the product of 
labor that we all receive what we 
need to make us comfortable, and in 
the long run the more goods there 
are produced the more there will be 
for all of us to use. 

But it is not to be wondered at 
that workers fail to understand such 
matters, for business men often 
understand them as little; and these 
are primarily business men’s prob- 
lems of the workers. Then, too, 
workers have suffered. greatly in 
times of readjustment because their 
rights were not considered. It is for 
business men to discern the trend of 
events, and direct them so that bene- 
fits shall be as great as possible, and 
that the inevitable readjustments 
shall not cause hardships to those 
least able to bear them. 

This is a challenge to business 
educators. The part that America 
takes in advancing and directing 
this development of civilization de- 
pends largely upon the wisdom and 
the foresight of her business men; 
and the wisdom and foresight of 
many of the business men of 1940 
to 1980 is being developed right now 
in the public and private business 
schools of America. 


Business Depression—An Index 


The second indication of the im- 
portance of business education is 


seen in the present business depres- 
sion. Many of us have stopped 
working for others. The reasons 
are many and obscure. But we have 
faith to believe that they will ulti- 
mately be discovered, just as we 
have faith to believe that we shall 
find the cause and cure for cancer. 
How soon the cause of business de- 
pressions will be found depends 
upon the caliber of men who attack 
the problem and the attitude they 
take toward it. If boys and girls 
think of the present depression 
merely as a time in which to prepare 
themselves for jobs when good times 
return, they will probably do little 
toward solving the problem; but if 
they are taught that business depres- 
sions are human _ phenomena, 
brought about by some of the things 
which men do and think, and which 
therefore can be prevented when 
men learn what they ought to do and 
how they ought to think, then our 
pupils may accept the problems of 
business as problems which it is their 
privilege and duty to solve, and 
problems which will lead to greater 
profits. 

For these problems are not merely 
problems of civilization—they are 
problems of profits. The reward of 
solving them is not merely that we 
shall make our contribution to 
civilization, but that we shall in- 
crease our own incomes. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, material rewards 
will follow intelligent direction of 
business along the line in which 
civilization should move. The pres- 
ent business situation presents a 
challenge and an opportunity to 
business education. Business leaders 
were never more needed than they 
are now. The greatest service busi- 
ness education can render to the 
young people of America, and to all 
the people of America during the 
next half century, is to develop busi- 
ness leaders. 





Second Term Shorthand 
(Continued from page 11) 


would be bored. I give the assign- 
ment at the end of the hour so they 
carry away a clearer idea of the 
problem in the lesson for the next 
day. The bell rings, and the day 
goes on! 

Individual differences are cared 
for (1) in dictating words—I re- 
quire each student to repeat the out- 
line until another word is dictated. 
The hand must be kept moving. 
(2) In dictation—by dictating ma- 
terial at various rates of speed 
sometimes keyed to the slow writers 
and sometimes to the fast ones. 








ANY new developments have 
taken place since last month 
in the organization of the Twelfth 
International Congress for Com- 
mercial Education to be held in Lon- 
don, England, during the week of 
July 25 to 29, 1932. In connection 
with the Congress an International 
Economic Course will be held in 
London immediately prior to the 
meeting of the Congress itself. 
A large number of American 
commercial teachers have already 


Dr. A. Gunod 


MORE ABOUT THE. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


To be Held July, 1932, London, England 


displayed considerable interest in 
the official educational tours for 
which under-graduate and graduate 
credit is now being arranged. 

In order to arrange systematic 
courses appropriate for academic 
credit in American universities and 
colleges, the American Society has 
appointed as Director of the Edu- 
cational Tours, Dr. Thomas H. 
Healy, Assistant Dean, of the 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, at Washington. 





Inspector General of Commercial Education in Switzerland, was 
twice President of the International Society for Commercial 
Education—1909-1911 and 1926-1930. 
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Dr. Healy was an official delegate 
of the United States Government at 
the Amsterdam Congress; he has 
just been recommended again for 
appointment as official delegate of 
the Government for the London 
Conference; he is a well known 
specialist on education, internation- 
al relations and foreign trade. 

The course, which will be offered 
for either undergraduate or gradu- 
ate credit, is to be given under the 
general title of “Comparative Com- 
mercial Education—A Study of the 
Problems and Practices of Commer- 
cial Education in European Coun- 
tries and Their Relations to Ameri- 
can Problems and Practices.” 

Approximately 12 lectures by 
prominent specialists will be given 
on the boat going over. In addition 
there will be available about one- 
half of the special Economic Course 
in London immediately preceding 
the Congress. These lectures will be 
given by some of the most promi- 
nent business leaders and educators 
in England. The lectures thus avail- 
able at the Economic Course will be 
between 15 and 20. The five days 
of the sessions of the International 
Congress itself will be equivalent to 
a very intensive series of lectures 
and discussions throughout each 
day. This work will be participated 
in by contemporary leaders in busi- 
ness and in business education from 
the various countries of the world. 
A number of the outstanding Amer- 
ican authorities in this field will be 
included. 

In lieu of a fixed program on the 
return trip, there will be an inform- 
al series of Round-Table discussions 
and general examinations for those 
who may be candidates for college 
credit. 

An examining and certifying 
board is being set up under the di- 
rection of Dr. Healy for the pur- 
pose of checking the work and 
issuing certificates to those who 
meet the requirements. It is pos- 
sible that the certificate may take 
the form of a regular diploma. 
While the question of the acceptance 
of these credits on either under- 
graduate or graduate courses ulti- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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STUDIES IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


‘"N the February issue of the 
JOURNAL OF BusSINEss Epuca- 
TION we listed studies in bookkeep- 
ing and in the social-business sub- 
jects. In the March issue were list- 
ed studies dealing with stenography, 
typing, business English, office prac- 
tice, and penmanship. This month 
we give studies of business. In May 
and June, researches related to the 
commercial curriculum and various 
other topics will be given. 

When college libraries are asked 
to borrow studies from other school 
libraries there may frequently be 
quite a delay, for several people may 
have asked for a loan of the study 
previously. Inasmuch as each bor- 
rower is permitted to inspect the 
manuscript for two weeks, this may 
result in a delay of several months. 
Each time a thesis is sent for, it 
costs the borrowing library several 
dollars in transportation and clerical 
expenses. Therefore these studies 
should not be requested unless the 
borrower finds a real need for them. 


Studies In Business 

Agnew, Peter L., Jr., “Investigation of 
Office Appliances for Instructional 
Purposes in School,’ A.M., New York 
University, 1928 

Anderson, John A., “Fitting the Voca- 
tional Course in Commerce to the 
Needs of Particular Community,” L. 
A.M., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1926 

Atwater, Cecil B., “What’s Wrong with 
Commercial Graduates,” Journal of 
Business Education, March and April 
1930 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 








Dictating 


HE dictating machine is at the 
present time one of the most 
commonly used office appliances. 

Business executives are becoming 
increasingly convinced that much 
time may be saved and a greater de- 
gree of office efficiency may be at- 
tained when dictating machines are 
judiciously employed in connection 
with dictation and transcription of 
their business letters. 

Schools offering courses designed 
to train young people for business 
must recognize this situation. The 
training in school should be such 
that the prospective office worker 
may most readily fit into the life 
of the business office. 

It has been many times suggested 
that wherever it is at all possible, 
schools offering commercial work 
should organize an office practice 





Machines 





course to be given in the twelfth 
year. 

Dictating machines should be a 
part of the equipment of this course, 





The Ediphone 





The Dictaphone 


along with other commonly used of- 
fice appliances that will assist pros- 
pective office workers in making an 
adjustment to actual office condi- 
tions. 

There are two dictating machines 
on the market; the Dictaphone and 
the Ediphone. Both are excellent 
machines; both are widely used. 
There are, of course, mechanical dif- 
ferences, some of which may be 
more or less fundamental, but from 
an educational point of view their 
differences are relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

As a usual thing, the machine that 
is most widely used in the com- 
munity should be the machine to be 
adopted in the schools of the com- 
munity. If both machines are rather 
widely used, both may be made part 
of the school equipment. When both 
machines are used, all students be- 
ing trained should be given an op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
both. 

Dictating equipment consists of 
three units, the dictating machine, 
the transcribing machine, and the 
shaving machine. The dictating 
unit is the machine used by the exe- 
cutive and the one to which letters 
and other material are dictated. The 
transcribing unit is the machine 
used by the secretary in transcrib- 
ing the records previously dictated. 
The shaving unit is simply used to 
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An office equipped with dictating machines. 


shave down the surface of dictated 
records after they have been tran- 
scribed in order that they may be 
used again. 

For school purposes, the tran- 
scribing unit is by far the most im- 
portant, as it is the machine with 
which the prospective secretary will 
be most likely to have use. 

Both the Dictaphone company and 
the Ediphone company have pre- 
pared, especially for training pur- 
poses, series of practice records for 
use on the transcribing units. These 
practice records may be made the 
basis of an excellent series of jobs 
and where that is done only tran- 
scribing units need be made a part 
of the school equipment. 

However, it seems that the best 
training will be given to students 
when they have an opportunity to 
transcribe records that are dictated 
by various individuals. There is 
also some value in having the 
students acquainted with the func- 
tioning of the dictating unit. For 
this reason, where it can be afforded, 
the dictating unit should also be 
made a part of the school equipment. 
When this is done, part of the jobs 
should call for the transcribing of 
the regular practice records and part 
of them call for transcribing of rec- 
ords dictated by the instructor or 
by other students. Where possible, 
there should be real letters that are 
actually to be mailed. Needless to 
say, some jobs should require the 
use of the dictating unit. 

Where actual records are to be 
used, arrangements must be made 
for having them shaved. In general, 
it is advisable to add a shaving unit 
to the equipment and _ students 
should be taught to use it. 

The amount of time devoted to 
dictating machines will vary in 
terms of the equipment. At an ab- 
solute minimum, students should be 


required to transcribe five or six of 
the practice records that are avail- 
able and should usually spend a 
minimum of one class period a day 
for two weeks in doing this work. 
Where equipment permits, this re- 
quirement should be doubled and 
may even be further increased when 
an attempt is being made to give the 
student more than an acquaintance 
knowledge of the equipment. Dic- 
tating machines are certainly wideiy 
used in business offices and should 
be used for instructional purposes 
in our schools. 


New Ditto Duplicator 


ITTO, Inc., have recently put 
on the market a self-feeding, 
self-ejecting Automatic Rotary 
Duplicator which entirely eliminates 


Ditto Duplicator 


laborious: hand feeding. The naa- 
chine is a gelatine process dupli 
tor, as are the other Ditto models, 
differing from other Dittos in tha 
it is rotary rather than flat and tha 
it uses a composition film instead of 
a composition roll. Like all Diito 
machines, as well as other gelatine 
process machines, it makes copies <i- 
rect from original writing, typing or 
drawing in many colors. Ditto 
originals are made with ordinary 
writing tools; pencil, pen or type- 
writer, on bond paper. These origi- 
nals are applied to a film of Ditto 
composition which is attached to the 
drum of the machine. 

Since it requires but a few sec- 
onds to change these films, a vast 
amount of duplicating work can be 
done, changing from one job to the 
next with a minimum amount of 
preparatory interruption. A storage 
compartment is provided in the ma- 
chine, and additional compartments 
are provided in the stand, for an 
ample supply of extra films. 

You can make copies on different 
sized sheets with ease and rapidity. 
Furthermore, all or any part of the 
information may be included or 
omitted from any copies, as desired; 
and you can use either bond or 
coated paper for making the copies. 

This new Ditto is said to be the 
fastest gelatine duplicator made, 
making one hundred copies a minute. 
It is also claimed that it produces up 
to 250 bright copies from one origi- 
nal and delivers copies smooth and 


Educational Values of 
School Banking 


(Continued from page 15) 


. To understand the economic differ- 
ence between work and play. 

. To understand the significance of 
production, exchange and consump- 
tion of food and factors in thrift 
and conservation. 

. An understanding by the pupil that 
conservation of natural resources is 
thrift in the largest and best sense. 
A desire on the part of the pupil to 
contribute to all types of profitable 
and socially desirable conservation. 

. An ability to name and discuss 
some of the ways by which we are 
endeavoring to conserve our human 
resources. 

. To understand how waste effects the 
standard of living of many people 
and even impedes the progress of a 
community. 

20. To understand what is meant by 
“Standards of Living”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE E.C.T.A. 
CONVENTION 


“THE Eastern Commercial 

Teachers Association held its 
thirty-fourth annual convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City on March 23, 24, 25, and 
26. Professor Atlee L. Percy of the 
College of Business Administration 
of Boston University has been presi- 
dent of this association for the past 
year and under his capable direction 
this association has had one of its 
most successful years and held one 
of its finest conventions. 

The convention was _ officially 
opened on Thursday afternoon with 
an address of welcome by Dr. 
Harold Campbell, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of 
New York, while the response was 
given by A. Hugh Sproul of the 
State Normal School of Salem, 
Massachusetts. The president’s 
annual address, which followed im- 
mediately, centered around the im- 
portance of personal qualities in the 
training of business students both 
on high school and college levels. 
While a need for the essential 
technical training is recognized and 
must not be minimized, it was Pro- 
fessor Percy’s point of view that 
there is great need for a definite em- 
phasis on the development of per- 
sonal qualities. 

The banquet which is held annual- 
ly in connection with this convention 
was held on Thursday in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and was well attended, with 
Dr. McNamara acting as_ toast- 
master and Charles Milton New- 
comb the speaker of the evening. 

Friday was given over to section 
meetings dealing with the various 
commercial subjects. Some of the 
well known speakers as these were 
D. D. Lessenberry, head of the com- 
mercial teacher training in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Sadie 
Krupp Newman, chairman of the 
shorthand department, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; Walt Mechler, instruc- 
tor of methods of teaching at 
Hunter College and instructor at 
Evander Childs High School. 
3ronx, New York; and Miss Ethel 
Rollinson, instructor of methods of 


teaching shorthand at Columbia 
University. Also George H. Van 
Tuyl of Evander Childs High 


School, Bronx. New York: Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax of New York University ; 


Catherine F. Nulty of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Professor William 
S. Schlauch of New York Univer- 
sity; Clyde Lister of penmanship 
fame; Louise McKee, chairman of 
the shorthand department of the 


Girls’ Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, and many 


others. 





Alexander S. Massell 
New President of the E.C.T.A. 


This year a new feature was 
initiated in the events of the conven- 
tion. Instead of the usual Friday 
luncheon the officers of the conven- 
tion decided to have a Saturday 
morning breakfast which not only 
was itself a great success but tended 
to make the Saturday morning meet- 
ing a much better meeting than has 
ever been held in connection with 
the activities of the association. 

The principal speaker at Satur- 
day’s session was Henry Morgen- 
thau, former Ambassador to Turkey. 
Mr. Morgenthau, who spoke on 
“The Task of the Business Teacher 
in the World Crisis,” told the 
teachers that they must themselves 
realize the errors of the past era 
which led to the present depression, 
and that they must recognize the 
necessity for teaching different busi- 
ness methods for use in the next 
era if the students are to help “in 
this, the greatest readjustment of all 
times.” 

“You must teach them that the 
people of this country must func- 
tion as an intelligent whole and not 
be influenced by petty supergovern- 
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ments, such as the farmers’ bloc, 
prohibition, veterans, labor unions 
and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce or their allies, as each of 
these is only considering the good 
of its own group and not America 
as an entirety,” said Mr. Morgen- 
thau. “It is a sad illustration of 
what I mean when one watches the 
present tax muddle and sees how 
most of the legislative efforts are 
more to make votes than to remedy 
our troubles. 

“You must try hard to expand 
your pupils’ minds from the provin- 
cialism to nationalism. Show such 
of them as have more than average 
capacity that the United States is 
now a world power, an integral part 
of the great economic unit composed 
of all civilized nations. Show them 
the harm that is resulting and that 
will continue to result from our mis- 
use of our preciousness as a world 
power due to our limited knowledge 
of its requirements. 

“Teach them that commerce has 
become a progressive science and is 
supplanting the old style entirely and 
that today a successful manager ot 
a business enterprise has to be 
grounded in a mass of general man- 
agement; that they must be under- 
standing masters of a vast compli- 
cated machine, keyed up to produce 
successful results with due regard to 
the human, social and financial wel- 
fare of all the employees, whether 
white-collared or blue-overalled.” 

Alexander S. Massell, principal of 
the Central Commercial Continua- 
tion School of New York, was elect- 
ed president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at the 
closing session of the organization’s 
annual conference. 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year were Catherine M. Nulty, 
assistant professor of economics at 
the University of Vermont, vice- 
president; Harry I. Good, head of 
the commercial department at the 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, 
secretary; Arnold M. Lloyd, princi- 
pal of Banks College, Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

Two members of the executive 
committee were elected for three- 
year terms. They were W. E. Doug- 
lass, Goldey College. Wilmington, 
Delaware, and D. D. Lessenberry, 
assistant professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Commercial Education in 
State of Washington 


(Continued from page 19) 


cent noiseless and eighty per cent 
standard; while another company, in 
Spokane, reports that seventy-six 
per cent of its sales were noiseless 
typewriters. The question of noise, 
not only with respect to typewriters 
but to all kinds of equipment and 
appliances, is receiving much atten- 
tion. 

One type of calculator and one 
type of duplicator generally pre- 
dominated. This may be due to 
salesmanship, differences in price, or 
better service furnished. Prices of 
both calculators and  duplicators 
have not been standardized to the 
same extent as typewriters. 

Teacher Preparation 

Regarding the training and prepa- 
ration of commercial teachers, in 
1930 about fifty per cent had taught 
commercial subjects from one to 
three years, twenty per cent from 
four to six years, and twenty-three 
per cent over six years. Only seven 
per cent had less than one year’s 
teaching experience. This relatively 
short duration of teaching experi- 
ence indicates a high turnover in 
our high school commercial facul- 
ties. 

Of four hundred and_ twenty- 
seven teachers of commercial sub 
jects, seventy per cent had _ had 
practical business experience. Fifty- 
seven per cent had had stenographic 
experience, fifty-six per cent cleri- 
cal, forty-eight per cent bookkeep- 
ing, forty-four per cent secretarial, 
eleven per cent selling, and twenty- 
four per cent miscellaneous business 
experience. This experience varied 
from six months to more than five 
years. Approximately half of the 
teachers had had more than two 
years. That fifty-six per cent re- 
ported some clerical experience and 
eleven per cent selling and commer- 
cial experience is indicative of a 
good background for the develop- 
ment which is taking place in junior 
business training. 

Sixty-two per cent of the com- 
mercial teachers had attended either 
universities or colleges in the State 
of Washington, approximately 
twenty-two per cent schools outside 
the Pacific Coast States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, and 
sixteen per cent schools in Oregon 
and California. 

The departments in which the 
teachers did their major work while 
in college were about equally divid- 





ed between business administration 
and education; however, secretarial 
science and liberal arts furnished a 
large number. Comparatively few 
of the commercial teachers had at- 
tended normal schools. — Slightly 
more than half had obtained some 
of their training in private business 
colleges. Of these, three-fourths at- 
tended less than six months. 


Practice Teaching 
Approximately one-third of our 
commercial teachers did _ practice 
teaching as a part of their prepara- 


tion, Seventy per cent of these 
taught typewriting, shorthand, boo\- 
keeping, or other commercial su)- 
jects. Eighty-four per cent of those 
who had practice teaching believed 
it was helpful. Under the new regu- 
lations, one must have practice 
teaching before being permitted to 
teach in our high schools. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the teachers had 
had a course in Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand and Typewriting, 
whereas only nineteen per cent had 
had a course in Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping, and yet bookkeep- 
ing is taught in more high schools 
than is shorthand. 

The number of commercial 
teachers holding life diplomas in the 
State of Washington in 1930 was 
slightly above forty per cent. 





International Convention 


(Continued from page 22 


mately rests with the institution 
where these credits may be offered, 
the American Society has already 
received assurances from some insti- 
tutions that such credit will be ac- 
cepted by them. The American So- 
ciety will be glad to cooperate with 
any applicant who is desirous of ob- 
taining definite information on this 
subject from any specified institu- 
tion. 

The American [xpress Company 
has issued a special bulletin giving 
the details of the costs of the tours 





Dr. A. Latt 


as such, from New York to New 
York, independently of the special 
fees for the Congress, the Eco- 
nomic Course, and credit certifica- 
tion. The minimum American Ex- 
press charges, covering the usual 
items given for all-expense tours are 
as follows: Tour No. 1, $317.00; 
Tour No. 2, $385.00; Tour No. 3, 
$560.00. 

Candidates for academic credit 
will be charged a special fee of 
$10.00 per person to cover some of 
the expenses connected with giving 
the examinations, checking the work 
and certifying credits. 

To simplify the procedure, it is 
suggested that all communications 
be addressed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Society 
for Commercial Education, Mr. J. 
O. Malott, 224 South Walnut Street, 
Clarendon, Va. The _ Secretary- 
Treasurer either has all available in- 
formation and will send it directly 
to applicants or he will arrange to 
have it sent by the appropriate per- 
sons. Applicants also can obtain de- 
tailed information on tour expenses, 
steamship accommodations and the 
like by applying directly to any of 
various offices of the American Ex- 
press Company. In this connection 
attention is invited to the fact that 
all tours include not only the visit to 
London but to some other parts of 
England, Tour No. 2 adds a visit to 
France, including Paris and_ the 
battlefields ; and Tour No. 3 includes 
visits to places of interest and im- 
portance in France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland. 
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SOCIAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
by Herbert A. Tonne, and M. Hen- 
riette Tonne, New York: New York 
University Bookstore Press, 288 pp. 
$2.75 list postpaid. 

In the last few years the tendencies 
in commercial education have changed 
in several ways. The vocational busi- 
ness subjects are being shifted upward 
in the high school curriculum, and the 
desirability of giving bookkeeping or 
shorthand to all commercial students 
is bein~ questioned. In addition to 
this the function of vocational business 
education in the secondary curriculum 
is beginning to be doubted, and the 
need for more social-business or econo- 
mic education recognized. 

This book presents the results of an 
extensive study of the following sub- 
jects: 

Junior Business Training 
Economic Geography 
Business Law 

Business English 
Economics 

Business Organization 
History of Commerce 
Advertising 

Selling 

These subjects are considered in 
terms of their aims, subject matter, sup- 
plementarv materials, methods, testing, 
administration and = supervision, and 
teacher preparation. It sets up a pro- 
gram for specialization in these sub- 
jects and indicates certain criteria by 
which their proper functioning may be 
determined. The relationship of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and other vocation- 
al business subjects to the nonvocation- 
al business subjects is given careful at- 
tention. 


NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
George Burton Hotchkiss, and Celia 
A. Drew, New York: American Book 
Co., 400 pp. 1.16. 

In this modernization of the authors’ 
former text more than half has been re- 
written and much new material has 
been added. A large number of drill 
exercises have been provided and _ all 
the illustrative matter and letters have 
been brought up to date in every re- 
spect. These are nearly all taken from 
the work of actual business houses. 
The Appendix includes legal points in 
correspondence, commercial characters, 
abbreviations, signs and contracts, a 
glossary of business terms, etc. 

As in the orieinal edition, there is 
the treatment of important elements of 
good English, a presentation of busi- 
ness forms and usages, and a discus- 
sion of business correspondence. We 
are certain that the many teachers who 
have been using this text for the last 
sixteen years will welcome this new 
edition. 


BASIC UNITS FOR AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY COURSE IN VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE, Edited by 
Walter B. Jones, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 194 pp 
A problems work book composed of 

numerous problem questions classified 
under various topics in vocational guid- 
ance. It has been contributed to by 
many of the leaders in the field of vo- 
cational guidance. At the end of each 
topics there is a very complete biblio- 
graphy which gives material by which 
the students may answer the questions 
which make up the text. 

This book should be a very useful 
supplementary book in courses dealing 
with the topic in teachers colleges and 
universities. 


THE MODERN METHOD OF 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING, by L. 
Gilbert Dake, Chicago: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 156 pp. 

A new typing text based unon many 
vears of classroom experience. Mr. 
Dake is supervisor of commercial sub- 
jects in St. Louis, Missouri, and as such 
has spent much time with the best 
teachers of typists. His position gave 
him an opportunity to make a careful 
studv of finger technique, the result of 
which is embodied in this book. He 
has adopted many of the principles used 
in the well known Dualis method. 

The entire kevboard is covered in 
seven lessons. The book is illustrated 
with kevboard charts whereon are 
shown the “zones” within which the 
different fingers operate. The develop- 
ment of nroper rhythm is given an im- 
portant place. Class drill is a part of 
each lesson while the student is learn- 
ing the keyboard. Speed drills are 
given from the very beginning, and are 
graduated so that they may be used 
to develop higher accuracy. The book 
is furnished with a diagnostic chart so 
that students may discover the errors 
they are making from the start. The 
text is set up for beginners, but car- 
ried more material than is needed for 
a year. It may therefore also be used 
for second year work. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS, by 
M. E. Studebaker, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 380 pp. 

A one-year bookkeeping text for 
boys and girls in agricultural areas. 
The typical bookkeeping text is set up 
in preparation for office work in urban 
centers. It can hardly be expected to 
anneal to the students in rural regions. 
For this reason this text should be 
popular in many schools. It should be 
recognized that one half the population 
of the United States is still to be 
found in rural communities. 

Farming is a business just as much 
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as running a retail store or a wholesale 
establishment, but few of us have 
recognized this simple fact. This may 
be one reason why agriculture is at 
present in such a dilemma. It is neces- 
sary for the farmer to produce and 
market his products so that he may 
realize a fair return on his investment 
and for his labor. This he can de- 
termine only by accurate records which 


will show the cost of production as 
well as the income from sales. 
All the fundamental operations are 


development 
given in a 
illustrations 


given the same careful 
that would and should be 
non-specialized text. The 


and exercises are however, given in 
terms that would appeal to the farm 
boy and girl. Toward the end of the 


specialized farm ac- 
counts are developed. Teachers in 
rural high schools and in vocational 
schools of agriculture should check this 
book carefully. 


book the 


more 


THE SUNDSTRAND ADDING AND 
LISTING MACHINE, by C. H. 
Katenkamp, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 58 pp. 

This is the third of a series of prac- 
tical booklets dealing with the use of 
various types of office machines by the 
head of the department of business at 


the Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The first and second 
booklets treated the Burroughs and 


Monroe machines. The organization 
of this booklet is very economical for 
it teaches only those onerations on the 


machine as every office worker should 
know. The book gives full directions 
and is for all purposes to be consid- 


ered as self teaching. The various les- 
sons serve as job sheets. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS, by 
Charles W. Hamilton and J. Francis 
Gallagher, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 422 pp. 

A new book on junior business train- 
ing by the director and assistant di- 
rector of business education in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. These men have had care- 
ful and detailed contact with the sub- 
ject. The well organized readable 
book they produced was therefore quite 
to be expected. 


Among the many good features _of 
the book is the wealth of material. 
The teacher will find it necessary to 


select from among the many _possibili- 
ties offered him. This is entirely as it 
should be for in this way the teacher 
can adjust his work to the individual 
needs of his pupils. The meagre tract 
giving bare facts is a thing of the past. 

The topics are treated in the lan- 
guage of the junior high school pupils 
and in terms of situations he will find 


(Continued on page 33 
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A New Teachers’ Methods Course 
In General Business Science 


Also methods courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, accounting, etc., are offered 
in the Gregg Normal Session from July 5 to Aug- 
ust 12, 1932. 

Class organization, school management, adminis- 
tration problems, and every detail of effective 
teaching will be thoroughly presented by out- 
standing educational experts. Weekly recrea- 
tional features. Diplomas awarded. Expenses 
nominal. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue’ Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 h 
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Complete offering of CoNTENT and METHODs CourRsEs 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 





Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 








SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term of five weeks, six days per week, begins June 6. 
Second term of five weeks, six days per week, begins July 11. 
This institution, one of the first, if not the first, to offer com- 
mercial teacher training. It has trained and placed probably 
more commercial teachers than any institution in the United 
States. All work offered of college grade. Accredited by 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Association of Kentucky Colleges and Universities. 
Twelve semester hours may be made during entire session or 
six hours may be made each term. Students may finally earn 
degree by taking summer work only. 

Indications we shall have largest attendance the coming sum- 
mer in our history. Credits, recreation, rest, inspiration and 
pleasure. Address 

BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


or 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Near entrance to Mammoth Cave National Park. 
tractive trips out of Bowling Green. 


Many at- 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
July 5 to August 12, 1932 


SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organi- 
zation of a high school program of commercial education. 

SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of 
commercial education. 

SH17—A study of educational and vocational tests and measures 
in the field of commercial education. 

Cirenlar on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 


Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 19 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and stud- 
ents seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. 
Recreational advantages. 


Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 
Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Summer Courses in Commercial Education 
June 13—June 24 


Principles and Problems of Commercial Education 
June 28 — August 5 
Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Methods and Materials 
of Teaching Junior Business Training; Methods and Materials of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Content and Method of Teaching Busi- 
ness English; Tests and Measurements. 
Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Pittsburgh 





Study This Summer in Mile-High 


DENVER 


Special Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Graduate and Undergraduate Work 


First Half Summer Term—June 13 to July 20 
Second Half Summer Term—July 20 to Aug. 26 


Write for catalog 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
DENVER COLORADO 





We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JOURNAL OF BusINEess EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 


April, 1932 
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NEWS -- IDEAS -- SUGGESTIONS 


Changes in Commercial 
Majors in California 

At a series of meetings held in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, Dr. Ira W. 
kKibby, Director of Business Education 
in the State of ‘California, announced 
that there is a desire on the part of 
many people to ask the state depart- 
ment of education to make certain 
changes in all the commercial majors 
except the stenosraphic major. The 
majority of the changes are designed 
to liberalize the bookkeeping and the 
salesmanship major and to remove the 
requirement for coonerative training in 
the clerical major. 

* * * 


Douglas President of 
Goldey College 

William E. Douglas who was elected 
to the Executive Board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association at the 
meeting of that association that was held 
in New York late in March, is the presi- 
dent of Goldey College in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Goldey College has achieved 
an enviable reputation as a business col- 
lege of the highest standard, training its 
students to take their places in the world 
of commerce. Mr. Douglas has spent al- 
most all of his ac ‘’e career in educa- 
tional work, his first experience as a 
teacher having been gained in the public 
schools of South Dakota. Mr. Douglas 
started teaching at Goldey College in 
1899, became vice-president in 1909, and 
was elected president in 1912. 

* * x 


Commercial Club 
in Virginia 

The Commercial Club of the E. C. 
Glass Senior High School of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has been engaged in a number 
of interesting activities during the past 
few months. Several field trips to Iccal 
industrial organizations have been made, 
two or three speakers of note have talked 
to the club and the club has presented 
the play “Diogenes Looks For a Secre- 
tary” once before the local Rotary Club 
and twice in the Chapel of the school. 
This club is one of the most active or- 
ganizations in the school. Mr. E. 
3urmahln is its supervising sponsor. 

x * x 


Status of Privately Operated 
Business Colleges in Ohio 

How to secure well trained teachers of 
commercial subjects in Ohio high schools 
is a question that has been before the 
State Department for the past decade in 
a very definite manner. During that time 
several plans for carrying on teacher- 
training programs in these institutions 
have been tried by the state department, 
but none of them with satisfactory out- 
come. 

The first, last, and only reason for the 
operation of a business college, admitted 
by the operators themselves, is profit. The 
prime and ultimate value ‘of a _teacher- 
training school, in the opinion of all edu- 
cators, is the character and efficiency of 
its teaching personnel. Business colleges 
have found it extremely hard to har- 
monize these two propositions so as to 
produce the finished product at a profit. 
Accordingly, by mutual agreement, all 
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privately operated business colleges of 
the state ceased to exist as teacher-train- 
ing schools on September 1, 1929. Since 
that date no such school has been un- 
conditionally accredited or approved as 
a teacher-training institution. 

However, during the year 1931, several 
business colleges were authorized to ac- 
cept as students a limited number of per- 
sons who were already graduates of 
standard teacher-training colleges and 
held four-year provisional or life high 
school certificates with the understanding 
that they might be allowed to take work 
in commercial subjects sufficient to enable 
them to qualify for teaching in that field. 
On December 15, 1931, this privilege was 
extended until January 1, 1933, to nine 
representative business colleges of the 
state, so situated as to afford, as nearly 
as possible, equal facilities throughout 
the state. 

None but those who hold four-year 
provisional or life high school certificates 
are eligible to take this work. It is im- 
possible for any other type to prepare 
for teaching in a privately operated busi- 
ness college. 

* x x 


E. C. T. A. Yearbook on 
N. E. A. List 

The 1931 Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association was 
placed on the National Education Asso- 
ciation list of sixty educational books of 
outstanding importance that were pub- 
lished during 1931. This list is prepared 
annually for publication in the Journal 
of the National Educational Association 
and is widely used by individual teachers 
to discover the professional books of the 
year which they should examine, read, or 
buy. It is also of value to instructors 
in teachers’ colleges, persons in charge of 
professional libraries and others interest- 
ed in educational publications. 

a, 


Summer School Attendance 

With many teachers already planning 
to attend summer school at some of the 
educational centers this summer, it is in- 
teresting to note the figures pertaining 
to the summer school attendance of last 
year. A total of 273,148 teachers en- 
rolled in educational courses in the sum- 
mer schools of the colleges and universi- 
ties of 52 states and territories of the 
United States in 1931. This is an in- 
crease of about 3,000 over 1930 summer 
school attendance in education courses. 
The number of teachers who attended 
summer school is approximately 29 per 
cent of the 956,000 teachers of the na- 
tion. 

* ok * 

National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors 

The 1932 Year Book issued by the 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will bring to 
every member of the association the 
newest ideas, devices and _ educational 
trends in the field of handwriting. It 
will give a full report of the association’s 
convention program. The 1932 meeting 
will be held April 20, 21, 22 in Rochester, 
New York. Among the outstanding fea- 
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tures scheduled are a report on the re- 
search work that he has been doing by 
Dr. Paul West of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University; Articulat- 
ing Teacher Training Agencies with the 
Schools They are to Serve, by Dr. Ned 
Dearborn, Director of the Institute of 
Education of New York University; and 
Social Trends Affecting Curriculum 
Building by Miss McGregor. 
+: * 2 


Arkansas Valley 
Commercial Teachers Club 

The Sixth Regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club met March 12, 1932, at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, with H. S. 
Miller, president of the club, presiding. 

Greetings were extended by the Presi- 
dent after which Mr. M. E. Garrison, 
Wichita Credit Men’s Association, dis- 
cussed the “Next Boom.” The prevailing 
thought throughout the talk was “Live 
within your means at all times by care- 
fully balancing your budget.” 

Supt. J. F. Heffelfinger, Newton, 
Kansas, spoke on “Personality Develop- 
ment in our Students.” Supt. Heffel- 
finger contended that the commercial in- 
structors had a real challenge in the de- 
velopment of the personality of their 
students due to the ever-existing neces- 
sity of preparing our pupils to meet the 
demands of the business world. He sug- 
gested two books pertinent to his sub- 
ject, “1932 Yearbook of Character Educa- 
tion”; and “I Find My Vocation” by Dr. 
Ketson of Columbia University. 

Dean Sipple of Wichita University 
gave a very interesting review of his “So- 
journ in India.” 

The afternoon session convened at 
2:00. Master Edgar Smith, five year 
old, entertained the teachers with his 
whistling. He is an outstanding enter- 
tainer. In the absence of the Research 
Committee Chairman, Mr. B. Bargen, 
Oxford, Kansas, Mr. E. E. Snyder, El 
Dorado, Kansas, a member of that com- 
mittee reported that the research ma- 
terial was in readiness for distribution. 
The resignation of Chairman Bargen was 
accepted and Mr. E. E. Snyder was ap- 
pointed to the head of the Research 
Committee for the coming year. 

The Round-Table was in charge of Mr. 
Walter Rinehart, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Two very interesting talk on Salesman- 
ship were given by Mr. Irvine Wilson, 
Belpre, Kansas, and Mr. R. R. Snair, 
Pratt, Kansas. 

Election of officers resulted in H. S. 
Miller being re-elected President. X. H. 
Wilkinson, Vice-President, and Nora S. 
Stosz, Secretary-Treasurer for the en- 
suing year. 

Oct. 1, 1932, was chosen for the date 
of the next meeting at Wichita, Kansas. 

* * x 


World Federation of 
Education Associations 

Regional Conference, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, July 25-30, 1932. The conference 
will relate to all countries in the Pacific 
and will deal with such subjects as the 
Dual Language Problem, Modern Edu- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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COMMERCIAL 
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For Public Schools and Colleges 


Throughout the Entire West 
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Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
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Also money making private schools 
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cational Problems in the Oriental Set- 
ting, Vocational Education, Health Edu- 
cation and Adult Education. 

For information concerning the pro- 
gram, write the President, Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. For matters pertaining to travel 
accommodations and general arrange- 
ments, write to the Secretary-General, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association 

The Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its spring meeting at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on April 8, 1932, with R. F. 
3eckert, President, presiding. Among the 
speakers at this meeting were, Arch D. 
Schultz, Director of Research, Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, who 
spoke on “What the Commercial Teacher 
Owes to Business”; and C. D. Cocanower, 


Head, Commercial Department, James 
Whitcomb Riley School, South Bend, In- 
diana, discussed “Meeting the Com- 


mercial Needs of High School Pupils” 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Associate Profes- 


sor of Secretarial Science, Ohio Uni- 
versity, and newly elected president of 
the National Association of Commercial 


Teacher Training Institutions, led the 


discussion in the afternoon. 


* * * 


Indiana Commercial 
Teachers Association 

“Human values expressed ultimately in 
the terms of the motives that stir human 
thought and action, are ever above mere 
subject values,” Dr. Paul S. Lomax, pro- 
fessor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, asserted in his talk at the 
twelfth annual Indiana Commercial 
Teachers’ Conference held at Ball State 
College Saturday, February 20, 1932. 

The meeting was attended by 300 high 
school and college commercial teachers 
from all parts of the state. The general 
conference theme was “Motivation in the 
Teaching of Business Subjects.” 

Leaders Are Heard 

Speakers besides Dr. Lomax were El- 
don Johnson, of Huntington Township 
High School, “Motivation in Bookkeep- 


ing’; Miss Beulah Buchanan, of Misha- 
waka High School, “The High School 
Commercial Club as a Motivating Fac- 
tor in Secondary School Business Edu- 
cation”; Vernal H. Carmichael, of Ball 
State department of commerce, “Moti- 
vation in Shorthand”; Elvin S. Syster, 


of North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
“Motivation of Junior Business Train- 
ing,” and Miss Jennie Ruel, of Madison 
High School, “Motivation in Typewrit- 
ing.” Round table discussion followed 
the talks. 

Dr. Lomax’s subject was “Motivation 
as a Creative Force in the Teaching of 
Business Subjects.” 


Duties of Teacher 


“Any subject may be to a class of par- 
ticular pupils a happy and useful experi- 
ence, depending fundamentally on who 
is the teacher,” Dr. Lomax declared. “It 
is first and last primarily a question of 


teacher-value—of a person, beautiful and 
rich in character, with a wholesome 
philosophy of life, who can inspire, mo- 
tivate and impel most ennobling feelii 
thought and action. 

“It is a masterful teacher who can 
bring to his pupils in their daily lesson- 
learning both the love of learning for its 
own sake and the power of learning for 
the use that can be made of it.” 


* * * 


Inland Empire Meeting 

The commercial section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association held its 
meeting in Lewis and Clarke High 
School, Spokane, Washington, on April 
6 and 7. On Wednesday, April 6, at 2 
p. m., the main topic was “The Scope 
and Aim of the Commercial Course in 
the Small High School.” Talks were 
given by A. B. Ness, superintendent of 
Orehard Park Schools and West Val- 
ley High School, Millwood, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Jane McCain, Superinten- 
dent of Rockford Public Schools, Rock- 
ford, Washington; and L. C. Robinson, 
Superintendent of Sandpoint Public 
Schools, Sandpoint, Idaho. The ad- 
dresses were followed by a round table 
discussion led by the chairman, Miss 
Rene G. McMahan, Hillyard High 
School, Spokane, Washington. 

Mrs. Hortense A. 
the Commercial Section, is responsible 
for the program. Mrs. Kelley is a teach- 
er in the West Valley High School, Mill- 
wood, Washington. 


Kelley, Chairman of 


* * * 


Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College 
Holds Conference. 

The Department of Commerce of the 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teachers 
College conducted a profession confer- 
ence all day Saturday, February 13. 
Commercial teachers, school — super- 
intendents, principals, and others from 
all over Pennsylvania and other sections 
were in attendance. The conference was 
held without the aid of outside speakers, 
each member of the local department 
faculty contributing a special number on 
the program, consisting of his or her 
special original contribution to the field 
of commercial education during the past 
year. Mr. G. G. Hill, director of the de- 
partment of commerce, is planning to 
make the conference an annual event. 


* * * 


Survey of Educational 
Conditions in Relation 
to Unemployment 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York has recently approv- 
ed a survey of the individual problems 
of the unemployed and _their relation to 
the present situation to be carried on un- 
der the auspices of their Committee on 
Commercial Education. That committee 
is authorized to undertake this work by 
organizing a special committee composed 
of members of the Chamber and other 
qualified persons who shall have charge 
both of the planning and of the execu- 
tion of this project. 
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Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 29) 


in his own school. This the reviewer 
would consider the outstanding feature 
of the book. The illustrations are also 
of the tvpe that appeal to the students 
that will use the book. They are full 
and rich in the experiences’ that 
children themselves have. At the end 
of each chapter there are many sug- 
eestions for problem material which 
have, if properly used, real learning 
value. One is impressed by the fact 
that mere busy work exercise have 
been carefully avoided. 

The first half of the book deals with 
the uses the pupil can make of busi- 
ness. The second half treats various 
junior occupations. This second half 
does not look upon the job unit merely 
from the point of view of the worker. 
It serves as a means of giving the stu- 
dent carefully selected training he will 
need even if he never becomes a junior 
office worker. 





Studies in 
Business Education 
(Continued from page 24) 


Private Schools 

Elines, C. Walter, “Place of the Private 
Business School in the Field of Com- 
mercial Education,’ B.B.A., Boston 
University, 1929 

Luman, John A., “Commercial Teacher- 
Training in Private Business Schools,” 
Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, April 1921 

Phillips, Frank M., “Statistics of Private 
Commercial and _ Business Schools,” 
United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1926, No. 14, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Proffitt, Maris, “Statistics of Private 
Commercial and Business Schools,” 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1930, No. 25, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Stevens, Bertha M., “Private Commercial 
Schools,’ Manhattan and the Bronx, 
Public Education Association of New 
York City, 1918 





University of Denver 
on the Air 


The University of Denver sponsors a 
bi-weekly broadcast over station KOA, 
Denver, at 5:30 mountain time, Monday 
and Wednesday evenings. KOA is the 
Denver unit of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

During January, as a part of this pro- 
gram, Professor Ernest A. Zelliot of the 
Department of Education of the School 
of Commerce, University of Denver, 
gave a series of talks of commercial 
education. 





A Correction 


In an advertisement which appeared 
in the March issue of this publication 
for American Book Co., the book, NEW 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, by Hotchkiss 
and Drew, the price of $2.16 was er- 
roneously quoted. This should have been 
$1.16. 
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Our Growth 


Started in 1917 with 29 students 
Enrolled last year 2711 students 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 
We have examined the records relating to the enrollment of 
students at The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance in 
the year ended June 30, 1931, and we certify that, in our opin- 
ion, the number of students who were enrolled at the school in 
that year, excluding duplications, 1s 2,711. 
(Signed) Lypranp, Ross Bros. & MontGomery 


Boston, August 6, 1931 





g Living accommodations for out-of-town 
students at reasonable rates, in dormitories, 
fraternity houses, and private families. 


q Students from 17 states and 2 foreign coun- 


tries. 


@ Graduates employed in 29 states and 14 for- 
elgn countries. 


g Only men admitted. Average age of enter- 
ing class in day division 20 years. 


CATALOG WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 








The BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 
g21 Boytston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
H.C. Bent ey, C.P.A., President 
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Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, business 
letter tests and shorthand tran- 
scription tests. 


Issued monthly in four-page form 
and based on years of experience 
in the teaching of typewriting and 
the preparation of test material. 


Prepared by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commercial 
Education 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
For sample test and price list 
write to 
TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 








The New Pitman 
Phonography 


Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 
Single Stem Method. 
learning easy. Course 
87 graded letters. 
reading matter. 

Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50, 


Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


Makes 
includes 
Abundant 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, Inc. 
512 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











An Opportunity 


The spare time of a live wire, 
up-to-the-minute commercial 
teacher on Saturdays and during 
vacations can be turned into real 
money. A_ well-known _ publisher 
of commercial textbooks has an at- 
tractive proposition to offer one 
high grade man in each state. Ad- 
dress Box 328, c/o The Journal of 
1170 Broad- 


Business Education, 


way, New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECT YOUR 
OWN 
READING ! 


Better than anybody 
else, you know what 
you want to read about. 


anenee ex ee: | 
| gpucknon 
| INDEX 





Whatever your chief professional inter- 
ests rnay be, new and helpful articles 
about them are always easy to find. 

To find the best articles upon any edu- 
cational subject, consult the EDUCA- 
TION INDEX in your nearest Public, 
College or School library. It is a month- 
ly subject index to the contents of lead- 
ing educational magazines, including 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. 

The library will probably have just the 
magazines you wish, new or old. If 
not, we can supply them promptly and 
reason:ubly. 


Periodicals Department 


The H. W. WILSON Company 
Compilers and publishers of indexes to periodicals. 
950-972 University Ave. New York 
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CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago . . . . . IIlinois 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On tthe 








shore of 


Lake Michigan, facing East End | 


Park . . . quiet, restful. 


CONVENIENCE—Nine_ minutes 
from the center of things by IIli- 
nois Central 
daily). 14 minutes by motor. 


ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 





Electric (300 trains | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren's playground, and_ varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 
Account-Bookkeeper 


Married man 40 years of age ful- 
ly experienced and qualified by 
long service to assume full charge 
of accounting department records 
including credits and_ collections 
seeks a permanent connection with 
a reputable firm in capacity as 
Comptroller or Auditor. Former 
Public Accountant. Address Box 
No. 327, c/o The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 1170 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 
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-- Another Announcement Extraordinary .. 


Gregg Speed Building 


By John Robert Gregg 


In 1929 we announced the Anniversary Editions of the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
Gregg Speed Studies, and Progressive Exercises. These three basic texts cover the elementary 
shorthand course. 


The modern pedagogic plan incorporated in these elementary texts has now been ex- 
tended to the advanced course. A need has existed for a long time for a real text in ad- 
vanced shorthand—something more than the customary dictation book, which presents no 
teaching plan for the busy teacher. 


Gregg Speed Building is all that its name implies—a text in which every bit of content 
performs a definite part in building shorthand speed. 
Here are just a few of the outstanding features of Gregg Speed Building: 


1. The material is arranged in short teachable assignments, relieving the teacher 
of the necessity of planning each day’s lessons. 


2. A larger page size than the Manual and a short reading line, only two inches 
long. 


3. A series of speed-buildii.g drills, motivated by the dictation material and review- 
ing every theory and phrasing principle several times. These drills are in short- 
hand. 


4. <A series of brief-form speed letters for use as a warming up drill before each 
day’s regular dictation. 


“ee 


5. Material arranged in five-minute “takes” and counted according to the new 
standard word of 1.4 syllables. Most of the letters and articles have been writ- 
ten within the last few months and many of them within the last 30 days. 


6. A vocabulary preview in shorthand for every assignment. 
7. Five-minute speed-progression tests, each minute at a different speed. 


8. Many speed pointers and pages of actual notes by Swem, Dupraw, Leslie, and 
others. 


9. Transcription studies and shorthand-reading plates. 


10. Each section has vocational word-study assignments with illustrated glossary 
followed by dictation material applying the words. Section 10, for example, is 
devoted to the Aviation industry. 


List Price $1.20 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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